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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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by Charles E'. Bohlen 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State * 


It is an honor for me to be here with you this 
ening to participate with so distinguished a 
soup of citizens in a discussion of what few would 
question as the central problem of our times. If we 
fil to understand the true nature of communism 
and its implications to our national security, we 
shall have increasing difficulties in dealing with 
this central problem in the coming decade and 
1s citizens in supporting the decisions which must 
betaken by our Government to meet it. 

“Project Alert” is a good designation for the 
kind of job of education that has to be done not 
oly in your community but throughout this na- 
tion. I have been particularly impressed by the 
sobriety and seriousness with which this problem is 
presented in the statement of policy setting forth 
the aims and purposes of Project Alert. I have 
been especially heartened by the emphasis placed 
upon education and understanding and not an 
attack upon persons or groups, nor does it seek to 
| present, in your own words, “an opportunity to get 
rid of emotional and uninformed and biased opin- 
in.” This is most certainly the proper way to 
approach the problem of understanding the true 
nature of the danger we face generally encom- 
passed in the term “Communist” and a healthy 
warning of the undoubted fact that without so- 
briety and understanding of its true nature the 
struggle against communism can be easily per- 
verted to the real detriment of our society. 
Thave spent virtually all of my adult life in 





dealing in one form or another with this problem. 


Tam all too aware that people can be blind to the 
Se 


‘Address made at El Paso, Tex., on Oct. 7 at the 
opening program of Project Alert, a community educa- 
tion program sponsored by the El Paso City Council Ad- 
visory Committee (press release 587). 
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Key Characteristics of the Communist Threat 


dangers of communism, but I am also conscious 
of the fact that they can be blinded by it. 

Communism is a very large and complicated 
subject. Literally thousands of books have been 
written about its various aspects—historical, ideo- 
logical, political, economic, sociological. It is ob- 
viously not possible in the confines of a short talk 
to cover all the aspects of the Communist problem 
or indeed to go thoroughly into any one of them. 
I shall try, however, tonight to select those which 
seem to me to be the controlling factors of the 
Communist problem as it affects our country and 
our society and indeed, I might add, all of the 
nations of the free world. I do not propose to- 
night to dwell particularly upon the domestic as- 
pects of the Communist danger in the United 
States. 

I would only say that under present conditions 
the domestic threat of communism is not primarily 
political. By this I mean the possibility of a 
sufficient number of our citizens accepting the 
Communist doctrine and the discipline of the Com- 
munist Party so as to become a political threat to 
our democratic system. The domestic danger of 
communism here lies not in the field of open politi- 
cal activity but rather in the field of espionage 
and the possibility of infiltration and penetration 
of concealed Communist agents in the Govern- 
ment, labor unions, student associations, and other 
private bodies. Defending ourselves against this 
aspect of the danger, however, is one for the agen- 
cies of the United States Government both Federal 
and local which are particularly qualified to deal 
with this problem. The chief of these, of course, is 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which has 
long experience in this matter and needs no 
special project to make them alert to its dangers. 
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It is a technical job, and, while the danger is al- 
ways there, I believe we are well armed against 
it. 

It is, however, on the domestic scene that we 
must bear in mind the words of your statement of 
policy which I cited earlier. The dangers and 
temptations to use the domestic aspect of the Com- 
munist menace for other purposes, such as to in- 
criminate or slander individuals or groups of dif- 
ferent views, must be guarded against. The real 
danger of communism must never be used as a 
smokescreen for the persecution of those with 
whose views on social, economic, and political mat- 
ters we may not agree. We should learn from the 
history of the Fascist dictatorships the dangers 
to a democracy of the loose or calculated use of 
the charge of communism. It is of vital impor- 
tance that we should not permit this struggle to 
be transformed into an impairment of the free- 
doms guaranteed by our Constitution. To make 
the proper distinction which would permit us on 
the one hand to deal with the danger as it is, 
without abuse and damage to the very things we 
seek to defend, requires mature judgment and a 
clear recognition of the nature of the problem on 
the part of our citizens. 

Not only because I have dealt during my life 
with our foreign affairs but also because the real 
menace of communism to the United States comes 
from without, I shall deal primarily tonight with 
the nature of this external danger and its effect 
upon our foreign relations and security. 


Historical Development of Communism 


It is necessary before discussing the present 
world scene and our relations to it, however, to 
deal briefly with the theory and practice of com- 
munism, including a word on its historical origins 
and development. Volumes have been written on 
this subject, but I believe a few observations on 
this point are necessary in order to understand 
why communism enshrined in power in a number 
of countries in the world constitutes the greatest 
menace that this country has ever experienced 
since its founding. I shall only talk on those as- 
pects of the origin and development of this doc- 
trine which are of particular relevance today. 

Marxism is a theory that developed in the 
middle of the 19th century, in large measure as a 
result of the impact of industrialization on the 
semifeudal societies of Europe at that time. It 
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was a theory whereby the history of human socie; 
was explained solely in terms of the class struggl, “bl: 
that is, an irreconcilable conflict between tho fore 
classes of society which own the instruments ¢if joct 
production, described by Marx as bourgeois, anif jan 
those who had no property and only their lay} It 
power to sell, described as the proletariat. |: pus: 
asserted that Marx and his associate, Engels, hai} ens 
discovered what they termed the scientific laws fir} sot 
the development of human society : that followin she 
the period of capitalism the proletariat, who} yon 
according to this theory, would become the over} jow 
whelming majority in any industrial society} jy 
would seize power, establish socialism, and pr ing 
ceed to construct a classless society under the “dic. in I 
tatorship” of the proletariat. poli 

While in general during the latter part of the} hist 
19th century and the early part of the 20th thes} Rus 
doctrines in theory were accepted by the majority} of i 
of European socialists, the influence of the Ass 
humanistic traditions of European civilization} of | 
as well as the development of capitalism itself, lei} whi 
to a considerable modification in practice of thi} sinc 
theory. By the time of World War I the Marxia} cise 
doctrine of the inevitability of violent revolutic} peo 
as well as certain other aspects of the theory haf [ 
been modified so that by 1914 “social democracy; } fact 
as it came to be known, operated much more on tle} in J 
basis of evolution through the process of demot} ticu 
racy than on the belief of violent revolution. — | The 

Had it not been for the accident—and I meat} to 
the accident—of the seizure of power in Russia i} trol 
November 1917 by a small band of revolutionary 
known as Bolsheviki headed by Lenin, it is very} Rot 
likely that in Europe, at least, communism woulif 
have continued to develop along the lines of soci g,, 
democracy and as such would have presented 10} gop 
real problem and certainly no threat to the Unite} jt} 
States. An example of this is the British Labo! yy 
government in England or the Social Democratit} js } 
governments in the Scandinavian countries mo 
However, Lenin and his associates, as dedicated) un 
Marxists, took as the basis of their action and be! rh 
liefs this doctrine in its original, harshest, ani to, 
more extreme form, disregarding, and indeed de Ig 
nouncing, the evolutionary trend which Western! bec 
civilization had brought to it in the intervening mj 
period. The result of the impact of this Marxia!, ] 
doctrine on the war weary in the semifeudal em bg 
pire of the czars in the hands of professional Rus §o 
sian revolutionary produced what in official jarg®, tiv 
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scalled “Marxism-Leninism,” or more properly 
dolshevism.” Bolshevism, in my opinion there- 
fore, is a much more accurate description of the 
joctrinal aspect of the problem we face than is the 
mm “communism.” 

It is one of the ironies of history that power in 
Russia was seized not by a revolution in the true 
wnse of the word but by a coup d’etat and by a 
noup of fanatical followers of Marx in a country 
mhere the circumstances at that time contained 
yone of the prerequisites which Marx had laid 
jown for the establishment of a socialist society. 
Itwas a seizure of power by a minority represent- 
ing considerably less than 1 percent of the people 
in Russia and far inferior in numbers to other 
litical parties existing in 1917. No objective 
historian asserts that the Bolshevik regime in 
Russia was established in conformity with the will 
of its people. On the contrary, the Constituent 
Assembly elected previous to the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in the only free and universal election 
which Russia had known before or has known 
since was dissolved by Bolshevik bayonets pre- 
cisely because these elected representatives of the 
people were overwhelmingly non-Bolshevik. 

It is, of course, not its historical origin or the 
factors which led to the seizure of power in Russia 
in 1917 that make the Communist problem of par- 
ticular interest to the United States in the 1960's. 
They are only relevant and important to the degree 
to which they have continued to exercise a con- 
trolling influence on its nature and development. 


Role of Ideology 
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The fact that in Russia this doctrine was en- 
shrined by a tiny minority is still a very important 
conditioning factor in its present form. In reality, 
although any Communist would deny it with 
utmost heat and passion, the theory of communism 
isno longer the central and vital factor in the 
movement. It is, of course, essential to have some 
inderstanding of the ideology and the particular 
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tle it plays in Soviet policy and in the attempt 
toextend Communist power to other countries, but 
Igive it lower priority than other factors precisely 
because its powers of persuasion have greatly di- 
minished in the postwar world. 

Ideology is important in that it represents a 
body of thought conditioning the mentality of the 
Soviet leaders, affecting their choice of alterna- 
tives and reaction in a given situation. It also 
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continues to be the honey that catches the flies 
abroad, although to a much less degree than, say, 
during the decade of the 1930’s—during the period 
of the worldwide depression. It has another func- 
tion under which its followers are relieved from 
chief one, deriving from the assertion that Marx- 
ism represents a scientific analysis of the inevitable 
development of human society coupled with a de- 
nial of the existence of any objective standard of 
morality or ethics. 

Ideology thus constitutes a permanent dispensa- 
tion under which its followers are relieved from 
the observance of any standard whatsoever of mo- 
rality, ethics, or fair play. This I assure you is 
very important. It permits, and indeed justifies, 
Communists to lie, deceive, and operate with a 
disregard of human suffering without undue vio- 
lence to their consciences as human beings. They 
believe they are operating in accordance with the 
iron laws of history and that all, and quite liter- 
ally all, is permitted for the achievement of Com- 
munist aims. Ideology, despite the extremely im- 
portant role it plays, is not in my opinion among 
the controlling factors in its operation today. If 
it were and if Communists were prepared to sub- 
mit their doctrine to the interplay in the free 
marketplace of ideas and sought merely to con- 
vince people of the correctness of their theory, they 
would not be in power anywhere in the world 
today. There is no instance when a Communist 
system has been consciously voted into power by 
any people in any country in the world. There- 
fore, without underrating the influence it does 
play, I believe other factors are more controlling. 

These factors are power, discipline, and decep- 
tion. 


Power, Discipline, and Deception 

It is the power of the Soviet Union and the 
growing power of Communist China that consti- 
tute the core of the menace we face. Under the 
centralized ruthless dictatorship of the successors 
of the tiny minority that seized power in Russia 
in 1917, the Soviet Union, always a country of 
great potentiality, has made remarkable advances 
in developing the sinews of state power. The fact 
that. this is done at the expense of the Russian peo- 
ple with a total disregard for the rights of the 
individual, democracy, and freedom, should not 
blind us to the simple fact of the continued growth 
of Soviet power, both military and industrial. 
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Although by all economic indices the Soviet Union 
is considerably behind the United States in all 
sectors of its economy, nonetheless the Soviet 
rulers have been and are able to divert more of 
their gross national product to the sinews of na- 
tional power than we have. Therefore, in terms of 
power, a purely statistical comparison can be mis- 
leading. The same can be said, although at an 
earlier stage in its development, of Communist 
China. 

To the reality of great and increasing national 
power—and I am speaking now only of the Soviet 
Union—should be added the fact that the same 
group of men that rules the Soviet Union also 
commands the obedience and services of a world- 
wide network of agencies—the Communist part- 
ies—which quite literally operate in every country 
in the world. In the countries of Eastern Europe, 
where the Communist parties have been installed 
by the Soviet armies, they control the govern- 
ments. Despite the acquisition of government 
power these parties, with one exception—Yugo- 
slavia, where the conquest of power was not due 
to Soviet arms—are still subservient to the dictates 
of Moscow. This network of parties does not con- 
stitute an international movement in the true sense 
of the word if by this we mean a free association of 
independent political parties bound together by a 
common doctrine. This is what the Soviets have 
consistently sought to depict these parties as being. 
In reality they are in the truest sense of the word 
obedient and subservient instruments of Soviet 
policy. 

In short, the Soviet Government in addition to 
its own national power enjoys the great advantage 
of maintaining fifth columns in every country in 
the world. It is here that the second controlling 
element of the Communist organization and dis- 
cipline is most clearly manifest. Since the orig- 
inal formulation of the Communist Interna- 
tional, or “Comintern,” as it was known, in 1919, 
the Communist parties of the world have become 
progressively subordinate in every respect to the 
will of the rulers of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets, particularly under Stalin, did not seek 
to recruit members for Communist parties for 
reasons of ideological belief—indeed there are 
many evidences that the idealist is deeply dis- 
trusted—but rather disciplined soldiers who would 
carry out unquestionably the orders received from 
above. 
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It is because of this tight, disciplined organiy,. 
tion of the Communist parties that the Soyjg 
Union has been able to command the consiste; 
chorus of support in words and deeds for any oy 
of the zigzags of Soviet policy no matter hoy 
contradictory. It is also the reason why th 
Soviets have been able to utilize for esplonag: 
purposes citizens of other countries. While tech. 
nically the Comintern, or its postwar successor jy 
Europe, the Cominform, no longer exists, thy 
basic form of organization and subservience {: 
Moscow has remained unchanged. It is in recogni. 
tion of this fact that the law of the United State 
makes membership in the Communist Party ; 
criminal offense while imposing no legal sanctions 
whatsoever in conformity with our Bill of Rights 
against individuals or groups who may be inter. 
ested or even attracted by Marxian ideology x: 
such. 

The third factor to which I think importane 
should be attached is that of deceit. In effect the 
use of deception stems logically from what I hav 
said before. Since Communist ideology in mos 
countries has limited popular appeal, it is not use( 
to extend Soviet power and influence. The tru 
aims of the Communist Party have been maskel 
under the guise of other causes and purposes. Thi 
wide development of what is termed “front organ: 
izations” is a clear evidence of this fact. This 
does not mean—and I do not wish to be misunder 
stood on this point—that any group or i 
dividual supporting such popular causes is Com- 
munist influenced or should be placed in the cate 
gory of Communist sympathizers. I merely state 
that Communist parties find it necessary now bef 
cause of the lack of appeal of the open propagi- 





tion of their ideas very often to conceal thei 
activities under many guises. In its international 
relations, likewise, the Soviet Union has not it 
recent years as a government openly supported th) 
local Communist parties. Rather it will seek t'| 
enhance its influence and control by other methods, 
For example, in the newly independent countrie 
the Soviet Union poses as the champion of antl, 
colonialism. 

The ultimate aim everywhere remains the in 
stallation of the Communist power, but Sovie 
policy being highly flexible in many areas of tht! 
world may well consider its interests best. servel 
by genuine support at the present world junctur 
of non-Communist movements or countries) 
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Their chief purpose at the present time is to dis- 
rupt wherever possible the cohesion of the free 
yorld, and they support the concept of neutrality 
asa means of weakening or disrupting the col- 
lective security measures of the free world. 

I might add on the subject of neutrality that, 
while it is, of course, up to each nation to decide 
the course of its foreign policy, neutrality in the 
gnse of nonparticipation in military alliance is 
a perfectly responsible posture and one which we 
from our history should recognize as such. Neu- 
tralism in a sense of pretending to be indifferent 
to the gigantic struggle which is going on in the 
world today is quite another matter. I might, 
however, add that while the Soviets and their 
Communist adherents support neutrality wherever 
itcan weaken the free world they do not accept it 
ever in connection with the Communist bloc. The 
tragic events in Hungary in the fall of 1956 are 
bloody and eloquent witnesses to the truth of this 
statement. 


Communist Aims 

A few words on the subject of Communist aims. 
There is no subject that is more difficult to as- 
sess in its true value than this one. The doctrine 
by its very terms is worldwide in its application, 
and in this sense the entire world is its objective. 
On the other hand, the history of the Soviet Union 
has demonstrated that it regards with hostility 
and suspicion any system whether Communist or 
not that it does not guide and control. I would 
seriously doubt that the men in the Kremlin be- 
lieve as a practical matter that they could exercise 
control over a Communist world. Here you have 
an interesting but not necessarily important con- 
tradiction between the universal applicability of 
the theory and the Kremlin’s insistence upon domi- 
nation of the movement. 

For our purposes, however, I would submit that 
it is irrelevant whether the Soviet ambition is to 
dominate the whole world or merely to dominate 
a sufficient part of it to exercise a dictatorial and 
controlling interest in world affairs. If war 
comes, an event which we must all devoutly hope 
will not occur, it will in my opinion not be be- 
cause of the global aspirations of the Communist 
leaders but over some aggression by Communist 
armed forces against the free world at any point 
on the globe where the frontiers of freedom and 
Communist dictatorship meet. 
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I have thus briefly touched on the ingredients 
which seem to me to constitute the nature of the 
menace we face. I am sure from this you will 
agree that at the present time the danger is pri- 
marily one from abroad, one primarily based upon 
Soviet and Chinese Communist national strength 
uninhibited by any considerations of morality or 
ethics in their single-minded pursuit of power, 
and reinforced by a disciplined network of fifth 
columns. While, as I have indicated, ideology 
is a vital part of this process, we should not be 
deluded into the belief that the possible intellec- 
tual appeal of Communist doctrine is the major 
danger we face. If this danger must be summed 
up in one word, I would say it is power. 

This naturally presents us with what we, the 
United States and its citizens, must do in the face 
of what is unquestionably the greatest challenge 
to our country, our society, and our civilization 
that we have ever faced since the founding of this 
Republic. Time will not permit me to go into 
every aspect of what is necessary to meet this chal- 
lenge. I am sure, given the ruthlessness of our 
enemy, no one would disagree with the statement 
that the United States and its associates in the free 
world cannot tolerate a Soviet superiority in mili- 
tary power. I do not wish to infer that the prob- 
lem of military aggression is the only one we face. 
Far from it. But certainly without a continued 
margin of military superiority all other efforts 
will be unavailing and our survival as a nation 
and those of our partners in the free world would 
exist at the sufferance of dictators who have 
never shown the slightest restraint except fear of 
the consequences in the exercise of military power. 

Secondly, our society must be strong and vigor- 
ous and must continue to demonstrate to the world 
that national purpose, economic growth, and social 
progress flourish but in freedom, and outmatch in 
any area of human society the Communist dic- 
tatorships. 

Lastly, and this is particularly fresh in my mind 
coming as I do directly from the present session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the battleground between the two conflicting con- 
cepts of human society may well be in what is 
generally called underdeveloped countries of the 
world. This is a general term which is frequently 
abused, but in essence it means those countries that 
for one historical reason or another have not made 
the economic and technical advances which the 
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older industrialized countries have made. They 
also comprise, in particular, countries whose in- 
dependence has been recently achieved and which 
indeed in some cases can be measured in months. 
This problem, vast in its dimensions, will pose for 
the Government and the people of the United 
States a challenge in the true sense of that over- 
worked word. It will require economic and 
technical assistance from us for which we propose, 
as you will have seen from the President’s speech 
of September 22 before the General Assembly,’ 
to utilize to much greater extent than in the past 
the facilities of the United Nations. In addition 
to material and technical assistance this task wil] 
require from us a very great exercise of imagina- 
tion and understanding. 

We will have to recognize that no system of 
society, however successful it has been at home, 
can be automatically transferred abroad. Nor 
should we expect that the consciousness of our own 
virtues, however brightly they might shine against 
the Soviet record in world affairs, will be auto- 
matically accepted as such by foreign countries. 

I would venture to predict—which is of course 
a foolish thing to do—that the outcome of the 
great struggle now in which we are engaged will 
in large measure be decided on the success or 
failure of the policies of the free world in regard 
to the underdeveloped nations. This struggle, 
erroneously stated by the Communists to be one 
between communism vs. capitalism, is really the 
age-old struggle in a most dangerous form between 
freedom and tyranny. 


U.S. Protests Provocative Flight 
by Cuban Aircraft 


Press release 589 dated October 8 

The U.S. Government on October 7 protested 
the unwarranted and provocative flight of a Cuban 
Air Force plane which had on that day made re- 
peated low passes in an aggressive manner over a 
U.S. submarine off the Florida Keys. The inci- 
dent occurred between 11:47 a.m. and 12:24 p.m. 
in an area regularly used for training exercises 
and located 28 miles southwest of Key West, Fla., 
in clearly defined international waters. 

At the time indicated, the U.S.S. Balao to- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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gether with an unarmed United States S-9F ai. 
craft were jointly engaged in peaceful maneuyey 
when a Cuban “Sea Fury” fighter aircraft beariny 
the number 510 suddenly dove on them and maj 
repeated low-level passes. 

The protest, in the form of a note * addressed ty 
the Cuban Chargé d’A ffaires, was delivered to the 
Cuban Embassy in Washington at 7:30 p.m. In 
addition to the protest the Government of Cub 
was requested to take such steps as may be require( 
to prevent a repetition of such incidents. 


U.S. Position on Dominican Sugar 
Purchases Explained to Venezuela 


On September 26 Dr. Carlos Pérez de la Cova, 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim of Venezuela, pre- 
sented to the Department of State an aide memoite 
expressing his Government’s concern over recent 
authorization for U.S. purchases of sugar in the 
Dominican Republic. The Department trans. 
mitted its reply to the Venezuelan Embassy by an 
aide memoire dated September 30. Following are 
texts of the U.S. and Venezuelan aide memoire. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE 


Press release 583 dated October 5 

The Department of State refers to the Em- 
bassy’s Aide Memoire of September 26, 1960, ex- 
pressing the concern of the Government of 
Venezuela on learning “of the recent decision 
taken by the Government of the United States to 
acquire three hundred and twenty-one thousand 
extra tons of sugar from the Dominican Re 
public”. 

It is believed that the concern of the Venezuelan 
Government derives from a misunderstanding of 
the nature of the action taken. When the Con- 
gress of the United States, in July 1960, modified 
the existing sugar legislation to authorize the 











President to reduce imports from Cuba ? it specif: | 


ically provided that any resulting deficit in im- 
ports should be made up by authorization to pur 
chase sugar from other producing countries in- 


cluding the Dominican Republic, in accordance | 


with a detailed formula made obligatory by the 


* Not printed. 
* BULLETIN of July 25, 1960, p. 140. 
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yw. The President allocated the required in- 
cease in quota to the Dominican Republic but de- 
layed authorizing such purchases. In the light of 
the events which led up to the Sixth Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at San José in August of this 
year and the results of that meeting * the President 
isked the Congress to change the law and grant 
discretionary authority with respect to authoriza- 
tion for such purchases from the Dominican Re- 
public.t The Congress, however, adjourned with- 
out action on this request. 

The debate in the Congress regarding the pro- 
posed revision of the legislation received wide- 
spread publicity and it was believed therefore that 
knowledge of the existing legislation was adequate 
throughout the American republics, when, follow- 
ing the failure of Congress to provide relief, the 
President was unable to delay further the im- 
plementation of the law as regards authorization 
for such purchases. 

On taking this action, the President observed the 
spirit of the Sixth Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
within his existing authority, by imposing a fee 
of two cents per pound on purchases of sugar from 
the Dominican Republic, which purchases the law 
required to be authorized. This has the effect of 
establishing a price for such imports approximat- 
ing the world market price rather than the higher 
United States price which would otherwise have 
prevailed. The Dominican Republic thus has been 
deprived of special benefits enjoyed by all other 
countries which currently sell sugar in the United 
States market. As compared to sales in available 
world markets, shipments to the United States 
should not be construed as providing to the Do- 
minican Republic either greater total exports or 
higher prices. On the other hand, the United 
States price benefits of which the Dominican Re- 
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public is thus deprived, would amount to an es- 
timated thirteen million dollars for this calendar 
year, provided of course that the imports pres- 
ently authorized actually take place. 

The Government of the United States is of the 
opinion that its action with regard to price is not 
only consistent with the letter and the spirit of the 
decisions taken at the Sixth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, but that, in addition, its action goes 


*For background, see ibid., Aug. 8, 1960, p. 224, and 
Sept. 5, 1960, p. 355. 
‘Ibid., Sept. 12, 1960, p. 412. 
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beyond that of any other American state, with the 
possible exception of Venezuela, in the magnitude 
of economic measures which are being applied. 

The Embassy and the Government of Venezuela 
may rest assured that the Government of the 
United States will continue its efforts, within the 
framework of its constitutional and legal possi- 
bilities, to pursue the objectives manifested in 
the discussions and understanding of the Sixth 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers at San José. 


VENEZUELAN AIDE MEMOIRE 


Translation 

The Government of Venezuela has learned with sur- 
prise and great concern of the recent decision taken by 
the Government of the United States for acquiring 321,000 
tons extra of sugar from the Dominican Republic. 

The Embassy of Venezuela, in compliance with in- 
structions from its Government, wishes to make known to 
the Department of State the unfavorable repercussions 
that this decision has caused in the political circles of 
the country, that is complicating its present political sit- 
uation and that undoubtedly will extend to all the con- 
tinent, in the moment in which there is required greater 
understanding and solidarity to defend the unity of the 
Americas. 

The Government of Venezuela considers that this de- 
cision of the Government of the United States impairs 
that which was agreed in the Sixth Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers which recently took place in San 
José, Costa Rica, and disorients the continental public 
opinion with respect to the collective efforts that should 
be carried out in order to maintain the prestige and the 
solidarity of the inter-American system. 

Upon expressing these sentiments of its Government, the 
Embassy of Venezuela would appreciate receiving the 
assurances of the Government of the United States to the 
effect that it will continue, within its constitutional and 
legal powers, its efforts toward modifying the present sit- 
uation, thus also to achieve the collective application of 
effective economic sanctions for the objective of com- 
plying with that which was decided in the Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting above referred to. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 26 September 1960 


Inter-American Advisory Committee 
Holds Sixth Meeting 
Press release 580 dated October 5 


The Department of State announced on October 
5 that the National Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs is meeting in the Department 
October 5-6. The Acting Secretary [Douglas 
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Dillon] will participate in the meeting of the 
Committee. 

This will be the sixth meeting of the Committee 
since its creation by President Eisenhower on No- 
vember 14, 1959.1. The purpose of the Committee 
is to consider, on a continuing basis, current and 
long-range problems of our relations with Latin 
America and to make recommendations thereon to 
the Secretary of State. 


Crown Prince and Princess 
of Japan Visit Washington 


Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess 
Michiko of Japan made an official visit to Wash- 
ington September 27-30. Following are texts of 
an exchange of greetings between the Crown 
Prince and Under Secretary Merchant at the 
Washington National Airport on September 27 
and an exchange of toasts between the Crown 
Prince and President Fisenhower at a state dinner 
at the White House on the same day, together with 
a list of the members of the official party. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


Under Secretary Merchant 
Press release 562 dated September 27 

On behalf of President Eisenhower I am de- 
lighted to welcome Your Imperial Highnesses, 
Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess Mi- 
chiko, to Washington. We in the United States 
have been looking forward with great pleasure to 
this visit, and we know that as representatives of 
the great nation and the friendly people of Japan 
you will find an unusually warm welcome wher- 
ever you go. 

In this centennial year of relations between the 
United States and Japan, there have been held in 
both nations many celebrations commemorating 
the first Japanese diplomatic mission to visit 
Washington.? The pleasure of receiving Your 
Imperial Highnesses in Washington is for us a 


* For background, see BULLETIN of July 25, 1960, p. 148. 

*For an article by E. Taylor Parks on “The First Jap- 
anese Diplomatic Mission to the United States—1860,” see 
BULLETIN of May 9, 1960, p. 744. 
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fitting climax to these celebrations, and a furthe 
opportunity to express our deep friendship for the 
people of Japan. 

It is our sincere wish that you will enjoy you 
stay among us, and we know that you will find jy 
the friendly reception you will receive a happy 
indication of the close and friendly ties betweep 
our two peoples. 


Crown Prince Akihito 

The Princess and I are most grateful for your 
very cordial welcome. It is a great honor anda 
great pleasure for us to visit Washington as guests 
of the President of the United States. 

We bring with us the warm greetings of the 
people of Japan. We are happy to join with the 
people of the United States in celebrating the cen- 
tennial of the formal opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions between our two countries. 

We look forward with you to a brilliant new 
century of Japanese-American friendship and co- 
operation for world peace and prosperity. 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS 


White House press release dated September 27 
The President 

Your Imperial Highnesses, ladies and gentle- 
men: In the past 8 years that it has been the good 
fortune of my wife and myself to entertain repre- 
sentatives of nations great and small at this table, 
one thing is certain: we have never entertained a 
couple who showed such youth, vitality, and 
charm as the couple that we are so fortunate as 
to have this evening. 

Possibly they won the hearts of America as they 
have come across our continent partially because of 
their youth, because our country is a young coun- 
try. But we must remember also that Japan, 
although a very old nation, is also young. Start- 
ing just a century ago, there began in that country 
a great renaissance. We are proud that we hada 
small part in bringing about its beginning. 

Today it is flowering into a great production 
and prosperity that will certainly continue on into 
the future, and Japan stands again as one of the 
proud countries that values its independence and 
with us believes in the democratic ideal of life. 
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Sol think all of us will deem it a great privilege, 
ys we honor the Crown Prince and the Crown 
Princess at this table, to drink a toast also to this 
country and its Emperor, His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan. 


crown Prince Akihito 

Mr. President, Mrs. Eisenhower, and distin- 
mished guests: I am deeply moved, Mr. President, 
by the cordial words addressed directly to me and 
to the Princess, and through us I believe to the 
people of my country. 

May I say, Mr. President, that you are held by 
all free peoples the world over in the highest re- 
spect and affection because of your candor and 
sincerity, your warmness of heart, and above all 
your love of peace. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to pro- 
pose a toast to the great friend and preeminent 
leader of the free world, the President of the 
United States and his gracious lady. 


OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 





tember 15 (press release 543) that the following 
would accompany Crown Prince Akihito and 
Crown Princess Michiko as members of the official 
party : 

Koichiro Asakai, Ambassador of Japan to the United 


States 
Madame Koichiro Asakai, wife of the Ambassador of 


Japan 





Shinzo Koizumi, Special Adviser to the Crown Prince’s 
Household 

Shigenobu Shima, Deputy Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Japan 

Kikao Suzuki, Grand Master of the Crown Prince’s House- 
hold 

Yasuhiko Yamada, chamberlain to His Imperial High- 
hess the Crown Prince 

Yukihisa Tamura, Counselor of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Japan 

Toshiro Shimanouchi, Counselor, Embassy of Japan 

Madame Sumiko Makino, chief lady-in-waiting to Her 
Imperial Highness the Crown Princess 

Madame Tatsuo Takaki, lady-in-waiting to Her Imperial 
Highness the Crown Princess 

Yasuhide Toda, chamberlain to His Imperial Highness 
the Crown Prince 

Masaaki Yumoto, physician to Their Imperial Highnesses 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 

Madame Yoshiko Imamura, lady-in-waiting to Her Im- 

Perial Highness the Crown Princess 


October 24, 1960 


Letters of Credence 


Union of South Africa 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Union 
of South Africa, Willem Christiaan Naude, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower on 
October 6. For texts of the Ambassador’s re- 
marks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 584 dated October 6. 


President and Secretary Congratulate 
Nigeria on Independence 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Whit» House press release dated October 1 

The White House on October 1 made public the 
following message from President Eisenhower to 
the Government and people of the Federation of 
Nigeria. 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1960 

On behalf of the people of the United States of 
America, I wish to extend to the Government and 
people of Nigeria heartiest congratulations on the 
occasion of their independence. 

We in the United States have watched with 
sympathy and admiration the progress of the 
people of Nigeria toward this historic and welcome 
event which is the result of fruitful cooperation 
between the people of Nigeria and the Govern- 
ment and people of the United Kingdom. We are 
confident that this spirit of cooperation will inspire 
Nigeria’s future relationships with all who hold 
freedom dear. 

In expressing the best wishes of my country, I 
speak for a people who cherish individual liberty 
and independence, and who have made great sac- 
rifices so that these vital principles might endure. 
It is with special pleasure, therefore, that we 
witness the assumption by this new nation of its 
sovereign place in the world community. 

I am keenly conscious of the friendship which 
has marked the relations of our two countries. We 
take great pride in bonds established by Nigerian 
government leaders whom we were privileged to 
receive as guests, and by the many Nigerians who 
have studied in our land. 

For the future, we in the United States stand 
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ready to work with the people of Nigeria to reach 
the goals we all share of health, enlightenment 
and material well being. I am confident that in 
years to come our two countries will stand as one 
in safeguarding the greatest of all bonds between 
us, our common belief in a free and democratic 
way of life. 


Dwicut D. E1senHOWER 


MESSAGE FROM SECRETARY HERTER 


Press release 572 dated September 30 

Following is the text of a message from Secre- 
tary Herter to the people of Nigeria on the occa- 
sion of their independence, October 1, 1960. The 
message was recorded by the Secretary for trans- 
mission by the Voice of America. 


I am very happy indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity to express my warm good wishes, as well 
as those of the American people, on the occasion 
of Nigeria’s achievement of independence. We 
are proud of the Nigerian ancestry of many 
Americans, of the fact that some of your great 
leaders received their higher education at Ameri- 
can universities, and of the spiritual kinship be- 
tween our federal constitutions. We are pleased 
to see the steady growth of many projects of co- 
operation between Nigeria and the United States 
in the fields of economics and education, and we 
look forward to ever closer bonds in these fields. 

Here at the United Nations, where I am cur- 
rently leading the delegation of my country to 
the General Assembly, we are very much aware 
that this year is the year of Africa. The United 
States has welcomed the presence of an unprec- 
edented number of new members, all but one of 
them African. The admission of Nigeria to this 
world organization will be a worthy culmination 
of this African year.! We wish the people of 
Nigeria the blessings of freedom, prosperity, and 
internal harmony, and we are looking forward 
to the contribution which the wise counsels of its 
representatives to the United Nations will cer- 
tainly make to the cause of world peace. 


*For texts of statements by Secretary Herter and As- 
sistant Secretary Francis O. Wilcox at the time of the 
admission of the Federation of Nigeria to the United Na- 
tions on Oct. 7, see p. 659. 
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India and U.S. Open Aviation 
Consultations at New Delhi 
Press release 578 dated October 3 


The Governments of India and the Unite 
States began civil aviation consultations on Oct. 
ber 3 at New Delhi. These consultations will pr. 
vide the first opportunity for a general review 
civil aviation matters since the two countrig 
signed the Air Transport Services Agreement of 
February 3, 1956. 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation will 
Edward A. Bolster, Director of the Office of 
Transport and Communications of the Depart 
ment of State. The chairman of the Indian dek. 
gation will be K. M. Raha, Director General, Ciyil 
Aviation. 


Century 21 Exposition 


White House press release dated September 24 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has signed an Executive order 
designating the Department of Commerce as tli 
agency to head up Federal participation in the 
Century 21 Exposition scheduled to be held a 
Seattle, Wash., in 1962. This action formalize 
2 years of activity since passage of Public Lay 
85-880, the basic act for Federal participation 1 
the exposition. 

This public law authorized the President to des- 
ignate an agency to first conduct a study to deter: 
mine the extent to which the U.S. Government 
should participate in Century 21 and requested 
cooperation with State and local exposition ofl- 
cials. The legislation also called for the appoint: 
ment by the President of a U.S. Commissioner for 
the Federal exhibit. 

In November 1958 President Eisenhower ad: 
dressed the Secretary of Commerce and requested 








that this study be made under his direction. U.S 
participation in the exposition was declared to lt 
both important and timely, and in July 1959 the) 
President directed the Secretary of State to trans| 
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part? In September of that year the Congress 
appropriated $9 million for a U.S. Government 
eshibit. 

Philip M. Evans, formerly of Seattle and an 
Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, was ap- 
pointed U.S. Commissioner. 

Congress also directed that the objective of the 
exhibit be to depict the role of science in modern 
ivilization. As a result the building, permanent 
in nature, will house the most comprehensive dis- 
play of science subjects ever assembled. In carry- 
ing out this mission the Executive order directs 
that interested departments and agencies of the 
Government, including the Department of State 
and the National Science Foundation, give appro- 
priate cooperation to the Federal Commissioner 
for the U.S. science exhibit and to the Department 
of Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10887? 


DESIGNATING THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE TO PERFORM 
Functions WITH RESPECT TO PARTICIPATION OF THE 
UniTED STATES IN THE CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by the act of 

September 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1703, as amended, hereinafter 

called the act, and by the Public Buildings Act of 1959 

(73 Stat. 479), and as President of the United States, it 

is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Department of Commerce is hereby 
designated as the department to perform all functions 
provided for in the act except those functions which the 
act either authorizes other agencies to perform or vests, 
in terms, in the President. 

Sec. 2. Other interested departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, including the Department of 
State and the National Science Foundation, are requested 
to cooperate as provided by section 4 of the act with the 
Department of Commerce in carrying out the provisions 
of the act. 

Sec. 3. Any building constructed pursuant to the act 
shall become and shall be a “public building” under the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 upon the close of the Exposi- 
tion referred to in the act. 

Sec. 4. This order supersedes the letter of the President 
to the Secretary of Commerce dated November 13, 1958 


of July 10, 1959, entitled “World Science-Pan Pacific 
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Exposition (Century 21 Exposition).” 
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September 23, 1960. 
a 


*BULLETIN of Aug. 3, 1959, p. 168, and Sept. 14, 1959, p. 
378, 


*25 Fed. Reg. 9195. 
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(23 F.R. 9169), but shall not affect Proclamation No. 3302. 


Development Assistance Group 
Concludes Third Meeting 


Press release 588 dated October 8 


Following is the text of a communique issued at 
Washington, D.C., on October & by the Develop- 
ment Assistance Group at the close of its third 
meeting.* 


The third meeting of the Development Assist- 
ance Group took place in Washington, D.C. from 
October 3-5. The United States acted as host 
government and the Honorable T. Graydon Upton, 
Assistant Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, 
was Chairman of the meeting. 

The membership of the Development Assist- 
ance Group is as follows: Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Commission of the European Economic 
Community, all of whom participated in the meet- 
ing. The Group extended a cordial welcome to 
Mr. Thorkil Kristensen, the Secretary-General of 
the OEEC [Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation] and Secretary-General designate of 
the OECD [Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development], who attended the pro- 
ceedings of the Group for the first time. Mr. 
Kristensen welcomed the fact that the Group was 
to function within the framework of the OECD, 
as agreed upon last July by the Ministerial Con- 
ference. 

In accordance with the procedures adopted for 
previous DAG meetings, Delegations from each 
country made statements informing the Group of 
developments in their aid policies, programs, and 
institutions since the last meeting. Several rep- 
resentatives noted an increase in their countries’ 
financial commitments to the less-developed areas, 
and some countries referred to changes in the ad- 
ministration of their aid programs designed to 
make them more effective. Several countries 
stated their intention of increasing their contribu- 
tions to the UN Special Fund and Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, and the meeting gen- 
erally expressed the hope that the total annual re- 
sources of these two programs would reach, as 
soon as possible, the target figure of $100 million. 

The greater part of the meeting was devoted to 


1 For text of a communique issued after the first meeting, 
see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577. 
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a discussion of pre-investment technical assistance. 
Representatives from the following international 
organizations took part in the discussion on this 
subject: The United Nations, including its Special 
Fund, the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and representatives of UN regional economic 
commissions; the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; the Organization of 
American States; the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank; the European Productivity Agency ; 
and the Commission on Technical Assistance in 
Africa South of the Sahara. Following introduc- 
tory statements by the representatives of these in- 
ternational organizations, there was a discussion 
of the methods of extending technical assistance 
for economic development policies and planning; 
the importance of resources and engineering sur- 
veys and feasibility studies; the linking of pre- 
investment technical assistance to the operations 
of capital lending institutions; the role and func- 
tion of national and international agencies in pre- 
investment programs; and the means of exchang- 





ing information and consultations regarding pre. educa 


investment technical assistance 


activities, 4 | uve 


dominant theme of the discussion was the impor. | st 


tance of making more effective use of human, 9; 
well as the material, resources of the less developed 
areas and, to this end, the need for manpower gy. 
veys and the development of training facilities, 

As a result of the studies carried out since the 
previous meeting, the Group reached agreement 
as to the basis on which comparable data could be 
provided by DAG members about the flow of funds 
from their countries to the less developed areas, 
Agreement was reached that DAG members would 
in the future exchange information on this basis, 
The Group also stressed the importance of obtain- 
ing widespread public understanding and support 
in their respective countries for effective programs 
of aid to the less developed areas. 

At the invitation of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, it was agreed that the next 
meeting of the DAG should be held in London in 
the spring of 1961. 


Does Higher Education Have Obligations in Relation 


to Political Objectives Abroad? 


by Robert H. Thayer? 


It is a great pleasure to be here today and to 
have the privilege of discussing with you the im- 
portant and complex topic which has been as- 
signed to me. We start, I think, with several 
very definite assumptions born of recent rapid 
events. The United States Government in its 
foreign relations has passed through two dis- 
tinct phases. Directly after World War II it 
plunged into economic aid programs in order to 


* Address made before the American Council on Educa- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., on Oct. 6 (press release 582 dated 
Oct. 4). Mr. Thayer is Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for the Coordination of International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Relations. 
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put our allies back on their feet. We then moved 
to the second phase through the offer of technical 
assistance to the less developed areas of the world. 
Point 4, it was called. Today we are entering, it 
fact we are in the midst of, a third and new phase 
which I shall call the phase of education, where 
the U.S. Government is being called upon to find 
places for students in colleges and universities 
both undergraduate and postgraduate, to find pro- 
fessors, teachers, and specialists in all disciplines, 
to construct whole universities in different areas 
of the world, and to expand existing universities 
with entire new departments and new disciplines 
The United States Government today is in the 
business of education. It is not equipped for 
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It must be assumed that it is to the 
ersities that the Government will turn for as- 
ance in the implementation of this policy. It 


brought the Government into this third phase will 
have also a direct impact upon the universities. 
The topic of this discussion as first given to me 
in a letter from Dr. Adams [Arthur 8. Adams, 
president of the American Council on Education | 
was in the form of a question reading as follows: 
“Does Higher Education Have Obligations in Re- 
lation to Political Objectives Abroad?” Now it 
seems to me that this question has wider implica- 
tions than the general topic for discussion by this 
panel as given in the agenda. You will recall that 
in the agenda our general topic is “Impact on Col- 
leges and Universities of World Responsibilities.” 
There is a subtle difference between these two, al- 
though they are obviously closely related, and that 
difference, it seems to me, is that the question orig- 
inally given to me is not only broader in its sig- 
nificance but more positive than the agenda topic. 


Maintaining the Integrity of the University 


I find here also some degree of ambivalence, an 
ambivalence not only reflected as between Dr. 
Adams’ question and this particular agenda topic 
but also as between this question and all topics 
throughout your agenda. To discuss the impact 
on the universities of world responsibilities to me 
indicates a worry, a concern, about the action of 
external forces on the life of the university or, 
if you will, on its integrity. This implies the need 
to preserve the ancient concept of the integrity of 
the university against external forces. To ask 
whether or not the university has obligations to 
political objectives abroad implies to me that the 
writer of the question assumed there were such 
obligations and that. they needed some definition. 
It implies a search not for a new definition of the 
function and role of the university but for ways 
in which higher education can meet the challenges 
of a world that is coming into being and for ways 
that institutions of integrity can assist in the 
creation of that world. The topics and questions 
of other parts of the agenda reflect the same de- 
gree of worry and concern regarding the integrity 
of the university and the purpose of the university 
in relation to sponsored research and to State 
governments as does our own topic here. 

I will not read those questions and topics to you. 
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You have the agenda and I am sure have studied 
it as closely as I have and so are aware as I am 
of the manner in which the agenda truthfully re- 
veals the strong currents and undercurrents at 
work in our universities today. There are the 
forces, honest and conservative, that fear that the 
external pressures bearing on the universities from 
many directions may mean the loss in some degree 
of the integrity of the university. Then there are 
the forces, within universities, moving to precipi- 
tate them into what seem to be wholly new situa- 
tions, to involve them in international programs 
and international responsibilities and to tie them 
increasingly to research related to modern de- 
velopment financed from outside the universities. 

These are difficult and important questions, and 
in thus discussing the agenda I speak in no critical 
spirit. Quite the contrary. It seems to me that 
the agenda written in relation to the complex prob- 
lems of the university is a reflection of the condi- 
tions so characteristic of all American life during 
the last decade. The university’s problem is in 
one sense peculiar to the university, but it is only 
part of a wider problem, the problem of defining 
the purposes, obligations, and responsibilities of 
the United States in world affairs. 

The problem of integrity is surely a university 
problem, but it is also a problem for the Govern- 
ment in all our foreign relations. This Nation as 
a nation has traditions and principles and a very 
definite integrity in the face of the world, and this 
must be preserved despite the changing world and 
our position in it. I welcome the lack of certainty 
of direction revealed in the agenda, for it means 
that the academic community is now conducting 
its own debate on the role and function of the 
university in these most difficult times. And it is 
within the universities that the debate needs to go 
forward and not a debate, as some have seemed to 
think it was, between the Government and the 
universities. I think I am correct in saying that 
it is only in recent years that such topics as we 
are discussing at this conference were generally 
considered worthy of debate, and I do know that 
only 4 years ago nearly all the conversations be- 
tween representatives of the Government and of 
the universities on international educational prob- 
lems were little more than discussions between 
Government and university lawyers and account- 
ants over contractual relations with ICA [Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration]. I suppose 
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that such discussions still go on, that legal prob- 
lems and contractual problems still present them- 
selves and will continue to do so, but now we have 
here a meeting that brings to the real problem, the 
most important basic problem, the intellectual 
force and strength of our universities. 

The real problems confronting the universities 
are now being posed. They are well stated in our 
agenda. They lie within the universities, and it 
is within the universities that they need to be 
debated. As a citizen and as a member of a great 
university, as well as a Government official, I have 
no doubt that the debate which will and must go 
on until we enter a new period of history will 
show the way in which the integrity of the uni- 
versity will not only be preserved but strength- 
ened; and as it is strengthened, the university’s 
concept of itself will be broadened, and it will 
bring to the work of the Nation an intellectual 
renaissance which will be a determining factor in 
shaping the world of tomorrow. 


Participation in International Affairs 


I would like in passing to be a little philosophi- 
cal and somewhat more intellectual than is re- 
quired of a bureaucrat and in so doing to tread on 
very dangerous ground. I have in these past 2 
years attended innumerable meetings with uni- 
versity people, and I think it is fair for me to say 
that at every meeting there have Deen some ex- 
pressions of reluctance on the part of university 
officials to participate in international affairs. 
This has been a puzzle to me. I have wondered 
much about the reasons for this reluctance. I have 
found it difficult to believe that it was largely a 
financial problem, although financing interna- 
tional work is difficult. I have found it impossible 
to believe that our universities regarded them- 
selves as such independent corporate bodies that 
they could exist independently of the problems of 
the larger society of which they are and must be a 
part. I have not been able to accept the thesis that 
the university has purposes so distinct from that 
of other institutions that they might be distorted 
if they were concerned with problems beyond our 
shores. I find it hard to accept the antagonism 
toward Washington which frequently creeps into 
these meetings. 

In looking back over the past it is apparent that 
our colleges and universities have had no difficulty 
in adapting themselves to the ever-changing 
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American scene. They have fully taken part jp 
an evolving national purpose. The university jn 
America, as we know it, is after all of very recent 
development in our society. Our colleges are old 
and the use of the word university is old, but the 
complex which we now call a university is really 
the creation of the 20th century and is a result of 
the pressures of modern society and the reaction 
of the university to those pressures. Harvard 
College in the 17th century graduated men to 
preach and teach as was required in New England 
in those days. Today our universities provide in- 
struction and teaching in almost any subject one 
can name, and our chairman here today, Dr. 
[J. L.] Morrill, has referred to institutions of 
higher learning not as universities but as “multi- 
versities,” thus defining the university in terms of 
our own complex and pluralistic society, in which 
there is no unity in the sense in which one could 
use that word in the Middle Ages. 

So what is my answer to the problem of the 
apparent reluctance on the part of universities to 
participate in international affairs in the face of 
the vitality of the movement of the Russian Soviets 
into the world? Does the answer to the problem 
as related to the universities and to other institu- 
tions, and to people generally in the United 
States—for we are all faced with the problem of 
defining ourselves and our Nation in this new 
world—lie perhaps in 20th-century man’s view of 
himself, in the assumptions we make as to the 
nature of truth, of knowledge, and of learning! 
I will not attempt to answer my own question, but 
I want to raise it with you for discussion. It does 
seem to me that the more scientific and technologi- 


cal we have become, the more we have become frag- ' 


mented and the less we have been concerned with 
some of the fundamental aspects of national pur- 
pose. The so-called objective pursuit of facts, 
whether in a scientific laboratory or by a historian, 


a sociologist, or a political scientist, seems to me , 


to tend to inhibit rather than to promote political 
action and political purpose. To describe society 
faithfully and accurately is one thing; to move 
politically, intuitively, and creatively to organize 
a society is quite another thing. Are our uni- 
versities, as our people may be, caught up in a 
world which is overly concerned with facts in a 
scientific manner to the extent that the humanistic, 
the political problem, is of less significance than 
it once was? The equating, which has increased 
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cational and Cultural Affairs.” Each of these 
conferences has really been concerned with the 
problem set here regarding our universities—what 
is required of the various groups composing our 
society at this crisis in our affairs and the affairs of 
the world. Have they obligations in relations to 
political objectives abroad? What is the impact 
on them of world responsibilities? From these 
various groups must come the answers; such is the 
structure and composition of our society. 


over the last century, of man with matter without 
ideal assumptions as to what man is and ought to 
be surely tends to fragment society, and if we have 
no ideal concept of either man or society but only 
a tendency to explore scientifically man, matter, 
and society, it is very hard to embark on great 
programs in the humanistic and liberal political 
tradition of the Western World. 





Why Was the Question Asked? 

I have been overly long in getting to my subject, 
but that has been deliberate. I did not really 
come here today as an official of the Government to 
answer your question, and, in a way, I have been 
discussing what I regard as perhaps a more im- 
portant question than the one addressed to me, 
and that question is: Why was the question asked ? 
Ihave already stated how important I think it is 
that so many questions indicating that our uni- 
versities are searching for answers to difficult and 
important problems have been asked, and if you 
can answer the question as to why they have 
had to be raised you will go a long way to answer- 
ing all the questions in the agenda. The impor- 
tant thing is that they have been raised, that our 
intellectual community is taking stock of itself and 
therefore of the Nation, and from this great bene- 
fits cannot help but flow. The answers to your 
questions cannot really come from me, or any 
Government official, though I would hope that my 
remarks here today would contribute to your 
debate. 

My work in the Government has been directed, 
inmany ways, to stirring up such a debate as your 
agenda suggests is needed ; or perhaps I should not 
use the word “debate” but the more current pop- 
ular word “dialog.” The concept of the debate 
or dialog which I have had in mind was that of 
communication between groups in our society, in- 
cluding Government, as well as within those 
groups. From my office went the proposal to Dr. 
Heald [Henry T. Heald, president of the Ford 
Foundation] that the study on “The University 
and World Affairs” be undertaken. This pro- 


ceeds under the leadership of Dr. Morrill. We in 
the Department of State have sponsored confer- 
ences on “International Education” and on “Cul- 
tural Relations of the United States and the Soviet 
Union” and are now planning in December and 
January conferences on “Science and the Scientist” 
and “Business and Industry in International Edu- 
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Now to answer Dr. Adams’ question is a very 
large order, and I do not hesitate to give you a 
very simple and direct answer at all. The an- 
swer to the question is, of course, yes. Higher 
education has very definite obligations in relation 
to political objectives abroad. There is no other 
possible answer from my point of view as a citi- 
zen and a member of a great university, leaving 
wholly aside my position in the Government. But 
to explain my affirmative answer immediately in- 
volves me in great complexities. It pushes me in 
the very center of the debate which your agenda 
calls for, and again I can only say that the final 
answer to this question lies with you and not with 
me and can only come over many, many years. 
To answer it, as I would if I could, would mean 
that I am prepared to define the role of the uni- 
versity, to explore with you the state of the Na- 
tion and the place of the university in the Na- 
tion, and to discourse at length on the problems of 
the world and the relationship of the international 
to the national and to the university. Dr. Adams 
has paid me a great compliment in asking me to 
speak on this question. 


Defining the Role of the University 

I feel that I must say something about the defi- 
nition of the role of the university, and, like a good 
graduate student, I will footnote my text with 
references to higher authority. I accept whole- 
heartedly Dr. Morrill’s statement that our uni- 
versities are to be distinguished from universities 
in other countries by their sense of social responsi- 
bility. I believe in a recent book he described 
the University of Minnesota as an institution that 
reached to all the boundaries of the State of Min- 
nesota. I also accept the definition of a university 
as given last spring by Dean Bundy of Harvard. 
His was the historic definition of the university as 
an institution existing for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge. If, therefore, a university 
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exists to increase knowledge and to diffuse knowl- 
edge, and if also it has a sense of social responsi- 
bility, then I submit that the answer to the ques- 
tion must be in the affirmative. I cannot say much 
more to the question, for is it not up to the uni- 
versity to define what it means by increasing 
knowledge, diffusing knowledge, and by social re- 
sponsibility? These things have all once upon a 
time been defined and redefined, and they will be 
defined and redefined again, with increasing repe- 
tition as our society speeds through lightning 
change after change. 

In the 17th century in New England the prob- 
lems that preoccupied our colleges were religious 
to a large extent. “What is knowledge?” remains 
a fair question for speculation. Our colleges and 
universities have additional preoccupations today. 
Once the diffusion of knowledge was limited to a 
small and select group in society. Today we be- 
lieve in mass education and reach a point in our 
wealth and concept of education where it may soon 
be possible for every American boy and girl who 
is interested to have a college education, and some- 
times it seems to me that the time is coming when 
a college education of some sort will be needed 
just to live in this complex society of ours. 

Politically we were once a very small nation 
consisting of a few States strung along the east- 
ern seaboard of the continent. There are now 50 
States and some 200 millions of people who have, 
willy-nilly, assumed certain obligations abroad. 
Some of those so-called obligations are clear and 
specific and have been reduced to written agree- 
ments, but that is by no means the whole story and 
I think perhaps it is the smallest part of it. Those 
obligations represent the changing nature of world 
society and of our own. They bespeak the fact 
that increasingly it is impossible to distinguish 
between the national and the international. One 
can no longer consider the one without the other. 
We have moved into a world that is in the process 
of definition, and we are called upon to be parties 
to that definition within our historic traditions. 
The role of the university in specific terms in this 
new world has not been defined and can only be 
defined by the universities under the pressure of 
events and by such intellectually creative work 
within the universities as will guide events. 

We move as a nation into an unknown future 
as man has always moved into the unknown. At 
this juncture of history the movement is faster and 
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the events whirl us along. For better or wore 
this Nation has been carried to the four corners 
of the world, and the university has no alternatiye 
but to move with the Nation with such speed a 
itcan. Inso doing, it takes on no new obligations 


whatsoever. All that is taking place is an ex. 
pansion of the horizon of the university and of its 
obligations within that horizon. It existed yes: 
terday to increase and diffuse knowledge and to 
fulfill its social responsibilities. It exists for this 
purpose today and will tomorrow. Its problem 
is but the ways and means of diffusing and in. 
creasing knowledge in a larger world and from 
a different point of view than it has been previ- 
ously concerned with, and in fulfilling its respon. 
sibilities to a world society. 

Our American universities are already fulfilling 
their responsibilities in this regard. Twenty- 
seven universities under the leadership of Harvard 
have agreed to embark upon an ambitious program 
in cooperation with the Carnegie Corporation, the 
African-American Institute, and the United 
States Government to bring African students in 
great numbers for study and training in this 
country. The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, with the assistance of the Ford Foundation, 
is sending eight MIT fellows to Africa to serve as 
staff assistants in government ministries, industrial 
corporations, and similar institutions engaged in 
economic development in Africa. 

Finally, it does seem to me that each and every 
American—that all our institutions are faced with 
this same challenge, the same need for growth and 
expansion, so that we can live in a world such as 
our forefathers could not dream of—a world where 
time and distance have shrunk, a world that has 
the possibility of plenty born of our scientific and 
technological revolution, a world in which nations 
must live in a degree of intimacy almost akin to 
that of states in a federal union. The obligation, 
the responsibility, of the university in the inter- 
national field will be defined over time by the 
pragmatic decisions that will be from day to day 
made in the universities, by theoretical discussion 
such as this, and I am sure they will be made 
within the concept of the integrity of the univer- 
sity and of the integrity ofthe Nation. And as 
universities increasingly involve themselves in in- 
ternational educational and cultural problems, the 
university, the Nation, and the world will all 
benefit tremendously therefrom. 
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Record Number of Visitors’ Visas visitors’ visas issued was 13 percent higher than the 












































Pa -) revious year. Mr. Hanes stated that part of this 
sued in Fiscal Year 1960 P y P 
increase undoubtedly reflected the effects of Pres- 
ucnassigidiiatdiacaataiaaa saad ident Eisenhower's designation of the year 1960 as 
The Department of State announced on Septem- “Visit the United States of America Year.” He 
ber 26 that a recordbreaking 670,833 visitors’ visas _ recalled that the President has assumed a posi- 
were issued during the fiscal year ending June tion of leadership in seeking to promote the inter- 
30, 1960, to persons desiring to enter the United change of friendly visits among the peoples of 
States temporarily for business, pleasure, educa- the world. 
tion, or other temporary purpose. A total of 252,641 quota and nonquota immi- 
In releasing the annual statistics compiled by — grant visas were also issued during the 1960 fiscal 
the Visa Office on nonimmigrant and immigrant year to aliens wishing to reside permanently in 
risas issued by the Department and the Foreign the United States. More immigrant visas were 
Service throughout the world, John W. Hanes, Jr., —_— issued to Canadians (32,558) than to any other 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security and nationality. Germans (32,521) came next, fol- 
Consular Affairs, pointed out that the number of — lowed by Mexicans (30,782) and British (25,587). 
IMMIGRANT AND NONIMMIGRANT Visas IssueD By DiPLomMaTic AND CoNsuLAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Fiscal Year 1960 
(July 1, 1959, Through June 30, 1960) 
i { 
Annual Quota | Nonquota Nonquota Total Nonimmi- Total immi- 
Country quota | visas | sec. 101 symbol K$ immigrant grant grant and non- 
issued ! | (a) (27)? (nationality) immigrant 
| . — 
Afghanistan - - - Pexzeue 100 26 1 = 27 176 203 
Albania _ - : E 100 93 8 49 150 12 162 
Andorra- 100 < = = zs 1 1 
Arabian Peninsula_- = 100 2 2 s 2 18 20 
Argentina. _ _- 2, 879 2, 879 12, 435 15, 314 
Asia Pacific : 100 93 408 22 523 261 784 
Australia__ 100 91 193 43 327 16, 382 16, 709 
Austria _ - | 1,405 1,314 349 79 1, 742 4, 981 6, 723 
Belgium_. __ ee 1, 297 1,030 7 1 1,105 4, 732 5. 837 
Belgian Congo- a4 33 1 = 34 34 
Bhutan -_ - 100 e - a 1 1 
Bolivia_- 378 378 1,095 1,473 
Brazil : 1, 373 1, 373 12, 511 13, 884 
Bulgaria- 100 84 18 45 147 125 272 
Burma.-__- 25 100 84 ] 1 86 420 506 
Cambodia_- 100 1 Es e 1 158 159 
Cameroons _ : 100 a 2 z = 10 10 
Cameroun__ 100 = l - 8 9 
Canada_-_. 32, 558 32, 588 2, 490 35, 048 
Canal Zone___- 1 = 1 
Ceylon___- 100 67 1 1 69 349 418 
Chile. _ - 769 769 7, 089 7, 858 
Per oe — 100 84 1, 467 958 2, 509 5, 367 7, 876 
Chinese persons__- ; oe 105 19 19 19 
Colombia____ ___- eee,’ 2, 740 2, 740 14, 372 17, 112 
Costa Rica_ a 675 675 2, 817 3, 492 
ieee. oe enon et 8, 604 8, 604 41, 105 49, 709 
Czechoslovakia_ | __ : eile Bl 2, 859 2, 791 360 19 3, 170 449 3, 619 
Danzig... _-_ 100 95 40 2 137 : 137 
Denmark. a 1, 175 1, 149 228 1 1, 378 8, 125 9, 503 
Greenland __ 1 . rs 1 l 
Dominican Republic. : 828 828 yet 3, 199 
Ecuador_____. = ; 1, 467 1, 467 4, 769 6, 236 
El Salvador. __ _- Settles 1,018 1,018 3, 371 4, 389 
Estonia _ __ ‘ 115 106 30 17 153 234 387 
Ethiopia_ _ 4 100 48 2 = 50 280 330 
Finland__ a : 566 539 77 18 634 3, 812 4, 446 
France____ ee eee as 3, 069 2, 797 1, 643 78 4,518 | 23,291 27, 809 
Algeria_______ 2 2 a 4 4 
French Guiana_ - 1 eS 1 1 
French Polynesia- 3 5 = 8 8 
French Somaliland.._.________-- 4 G 4 + 
Guadeloupe_____________- e 99 10 Ei 109 109 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Annual Quota | Nonquota Nonquota Total Nonimmi- 
Country | quota visas | sec. 101 symbol K3 immigrant grant 
issued ! (a) (27)2 (nationality) 

France—Continued | 

swory econst.=. 22 ect 2 ase s 3 I rs 1 

Martinique... ..=..._. -. 26 4 30 

New Caledonia 2 7 _ a 

Jo 0 CAS a eee = 2 1 = 1 

St. Pierre and rare: ie z l 4 5 

Senegal : i ae 3 2 = 3 
Germany. Mose 25, 814 24, 988 7, 404 129 32, 521 48, 236 
GODS eee ee 100 27 E Z 27 243 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland_ 65, 361 24, 772 779 36 25, 587 84, 809 

oul Sige SS See See ae 28 = 2 28 

Antigua- ae 98 80 4 182 

Bahamas. as 100 | 164 . 264 

Barbados-. 97 | 218 68 383 

Basutoland_ i | Es # 1 

Bermuda---- | 100 | 4 104 

British Guiana__ 78 44 4 126 

British Honduras___- 100 | 37 1 138 

British Virgin Islands 100 | 76 18 194 

Cyprus- -_- 91 | 46 43 180 

Dominica. _ . - 79 | 4 ¥ 83 

Falkland Islands 4 | . i 4 

Wig. ...- nae 3h 2 e 5 

Gambia- 1 | 2 1 

Gibraltar 22 | = : 22 

Grenada- - 98 | 19 I 118 

Hong “ae Bia 95 | 5 8 108 

Jamaica__ 95 | 791 160 1, 046 

Kenya-_ 21 | é 2 23 

Malta_- 99 | 74 93 266 

Mauritius 7 E Ss 7 

Montserrat_ ; : 100 38 ‘ 138 

OPTS Se ee ee eee 33 E = 33 

Northern Rhodesia a ecle 10 2 - 10 

Nyasaland_____ 2 3 : z 3 

St. Christopher. - oe 100 44 6 150 

St. Helena_- : Bods I ng " 1 

St: Tmecia_._—_- : ae : 90 9 5 99 

St. Vincent___- = 100 23 ] 124 

Seychelles_ - -- a eeescee 2 = 2 2 

Sierra Leone_- : Bore 20 i a 21 

Singapore... ..-...-- 35 2 1 38 

Somaliland Protectorate 1 | : _ 1 

Southern Rhodesia _ - _- 32 | 1 33 

Swaziland_______- ‘ l A 7 1 

SEM oe 2s 0 2 = = 2 

Trinidad and Tobago 98 225 64 387 

Uganda__- 5 3 : 5 
Greece___ 308 284 1, 286 1, 598 3, 168 6, 752 
Guatemala 285 285 5, 104 
Guinea__- | 100 . - . 51 
Haiti-__- 985 985 3, 160 
Honduras } 707 707 2, 300 
Hungary. 865 748 130 920 1, 798 242 
Iceland 100 99 63 1 163 754 
India ____- 100 86 88 41 215 6, 759 
Indonesia 100 85 38 6, 432 6, 555 1 227 
Tran_ 100 47 49 57 153 3, 633 
req... 100 92 43 57 192 843 
Treland 17, 756 7, 655 49 4 7, 704 4, 086 
Israel __ 100 98 147 116 361 7, 627 
Italy $ 5, 666 5, 519 3, 687 5, 896 15, 102 27, 633 
Japan 185 91 4, 536 617 5, 244 17, 961 
Jordan__ 100 94 105 18 217 460 
Korea - 100 30 770 558 1, 358 1, 489 
Kuwait 1 2 1 56 
Laos___- 100 . 1 » 1 107 
Latvia_ _- 235 219 39 54 312 99 
Lebanon 100 92 158 176 426 2, 097 
Liberia. __ 100 34 E - 34 394 
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[MMIGRANT AND NONIMMIGRANT Visas IssuED By DrpLoMaTic AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD—Con. 
Fiscal Year 1960 
(July 1, 1959, Through June 30, 1960) 
Annual Quota Nonquota Nonquota Total Nonimmi- Total immi- 
Country quota visas sec. 101 symbol K? immigrant grant grant and non- 
issued 1 (a) (27)3 (nationality) immigrant 
[ibya....--.---------------------- He "7 6 1 ~* — 
iechtenstein --------------------- - - y 
Pena ee eer ey eee 384 368 54 32 454 66 520 
Tic u ta) oS ie eae 100 80 31 2 113 276 389 
(obi ee eee aerate 100 20 4 “ 24 252 276 
MDL oe serao sess coe censcoseS 30, 782 30, 782 127, 868 158, 650 
Ws oct oad eee ae esos 100 7 S ™ 7 8 15 
PDO Se aot iS at wae acne Sota 100 74 144 6 224 428 652 
0 SS ee eon eres eee 100 = = s = = a 
ee ee 100 =~ = ~ ~ = és 
ee 100 1 = 1 85 86 
ee ns Soeeawena ene aeu 3, 136 2, pes ~~ 1, 169 4, re 20, 052 24, aa 
Netherlands Antilles.__......_-___- a 
Netherlands New Guinea________- 4 ms 7 4 4 
DREROIN eter tee Sete eee Sane 38 8 3 49 49 
MeNOMIDER oo cb awe faeces 100 2 - = z = 2 
NOW OO = oe oe ence ecu seek 100 80 ae = 157 4, 898 5, 055 
EM 38 coca ote oeatos as 1, 288 1, 288 2,018 3, 306 
Sh ee ree eer eee meee 2, 364 2, 300 127 ps 2, 427 11, 380 13, 807 
PS MRNA ee ee 100 93 30 = 123 1, 264 1, 387 
ee ee ee ee oe 100 54 27 * 81 1, 497 1, 578 
Sa pence een Sane eyes re 100 75 15 115 205 cf 212 
Co a ne ere 1, 700 1, 700 3, 032 4, 732 
[i he ea 48 48 350 398 
7 Da eee Rei ee 1, 526 1, 526 5, 382 6, 908 
BNP Ser = Se eains ce cee 100 48 2, 267 177 2, 492 7, 231 9, 723 
MMM te sc rei el Sc 6, 488 6, 207 L220 430 7, 864 2, 037 9, 901 
oS ee es eee ee 438 389 1, 229 5, 011 6, 629 3, 313 9, 942 
Ln en ae ee 1 1 2 4 4 
Cape Verde Islands._-..-...----- 11 51 30 ~ "7 
ee ene eens * 1 es 
LSS See eee 2 a e 2 2 
MUM IIUNO cs. wc ecko maces Fe 2 = 2 2 
Ruanee-Urunds. 2. ccccec nce ccsn 100 2 = zs 2 = 2 
(i ee ene 289 244 125 249 618 150 768 
Balen. Westerns. 2. 2505 cccccec5e 100 91 3 a 94 138 232 
= NN Sse ee in ak alae 100 99 6 10 115 a ia 
| 100 z 5 = : ‘ y 
Co 100 1 = . 1 25 26 
South-West Africa_...........____- 100 3 = ‘ 3 3 6 
2) eee eee 250 203 872 364 1, 489 8, 899 10, 338 
Ch (5S Sere ee peepee 100 81 1 1 83 148 231 
Do) See eee 3, 295 2, 307 73 = 2, 380 8, 518 10, 898 
Dutt nes 1, 698 1, 624 148 12 1, 784 8, 377 10, 161 
RN CB oe eas are Sse 100 11 1 2 12 51 63 
{5s ae ae ees 100 62 8 z 77 1, 565 I a 
eS EER eee ere ee 100 1 a s 1 
J eres 100 92 25 11 128 262 390 
cn accuiaiomand 225 196 184 209 589 2, 596 3, 185 
Union of South Africa____________- 100 74 56 = 130 3, 032 3, 162 
UT Ee eee 2, 697 2, 606 138 47 2, 791 3, 053 5, 844 
United Arab Republic. _._________- 100 94 111 586 791 2, 082 2, 873 
eae Gctcieececeke 159 159 1, 256 1, 415 
BRN ible crs kw en ae 654 654 27,115 27, 769 
Cl a era eeeraee 100 43 3 mi 46 1, 555 1, 601 
SRST Re a 100 98 3 a 101 10 tit 
SIRO EE 942 742 393 875 2,010 2, 027 4, 037 
No ANAUNANTGY. 6 Sa ed 8, 294 8, 294 
CUNO) LS eee 154, 887 99, 334 125, 444 27, 863 252, 641 | 4 670, 833 923, 474 


























, _ | Figures represent actual quota visa issuances by consular offices and do not include quota numbers used for ad- 
justments of status under sec. 245 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, reductions of quotas by private laws, and 


other provisions of law. 


* Nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended. 
‘ * Special nonquota visas issued pursuant to the acts of September 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316, as amended), 
September 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892), and September 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363). 
‘Includes nonimmigrant visas revalidated. 


| October 24, 1960 
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BREAKDOWN AND ToTAL oF Visas IssuED BY DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WorLp 
Fiscal Years 1946 Through 1960 
Immigrant 
Fiscal year Total Nonimmigrant | Nonimmigrant Total Grand total 
revalidations [ 
Quota ! Nonquota ; 
Sea ee Seas = 37, 083 47, 327 84, 410 247, 672 5, 306 252, 978 337, 398 
LOS SS oe eee 78, 873 66, 844 145, 717 313, 279 32 313, 311 459, 029 
| TOS aaa eee 93, 222 72, 869 166, 091 309, 730 2, 164 311, 894 477, 98% 
1 eS See eee a 133, 839 » 70, 096 203, 935 261, 071 7, 487 268, 558 472, 493 
1 ESE a aa ee ¢ 205, 365 4 63, 541 268, 906 242, 784 11, 199 253, 983 522, 939 
[5 Tee e 170, 166 f 61, 137 231, 303 271, 706 23, 108 294, 814 526, 117 
1952__ ee £ 180, 660 h 88, 286 268, 946 318, 872 21,017 339, 889 608, 835 
1953 ee i 87, 211 94, 306 181, 517 349, 388 11, 990 361, 378 542, 895 
1954 come 1 86, 356 k 122, 866 209, 222 399, 994 18, 197 418, 191 627, 413 
LOA S68 Sa aerate eee 81, 027 1 163, 844 244, 871 420, 095 24, 943 445, 038 689, 909 
1s aOR eases é 86, 449 m 245, 958 332, 407 425, 421 70, 666 496, 087 828, 494 
10S SSeS eee 97, 684 n 219, 728 317, 412 501, 692 87, 495 589, 187 906, 599 
LOS See ieee acces 105, 474 ° 154, 450 259, 924 530, 857 81, 967 612, 824 872, 748 
Ue ae 94, 805 P 130, 128 224, 933 508, 634 86, 445 595, 079 820, 012 
|) oC SERS : 99, 334 9 153, 307 252, 641 581, 122 89, 711 670, 833 923, 474 | 
) 
1 Figures represent actual quota visa issuances by consular offices and do not include quota numbers used for adjust. | 
ments of status under sec. 245 of the act, reductions of quotas by private laws, and other provisions of law. 
a Includes 55,639 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
b Includes 339 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
¢ Includes 131,901 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
4 Includes 261 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
¢ Includes 104,571 quota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. | 
f Includes 747 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. | 


& Includes 106,497 quota visas issued pursuant to the Dis. 
b Includes 3,037 nonquota visas issued pursuant to the Di 
i Includes 459 (sheepherders) quota visas issued under P 


enjoyed a preference under sec. 3(c) of the Displaced Persons | 


i Includes 5,722 cases of aliens who enjoyed a preference 
amended. 


jlaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

splaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. i 
ublic Law 307 (82d Cong.) and 5,089 cases of aliens who | 
Act cf 1948, as amended. 

under sec. 3(c) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 


| 


k Includes 500 nonquota visas issued to orphans under Public Law 162 (83d Cong.) and 5,633 nonquota visas a 


pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
! Includes 353 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 77 
visas issued pursuant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as am 
™ Includes 32 nonquota visas issued under Public Law 770 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 


0 (sheepherders) 83d Cong., 2d sess., and 32,009 nonquota | 
) 


ended. } 
(sheepherders) 83d Cong., 2d sess., and 84,151 visas issued 


2 Includes 68,442 nonquota visas issued under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 


° Includes 27,337 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursua 

P Includes 25,608 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursua 
Sept. 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892). 

@ Includes 27,863 nonquota Symbol K visas issued pursu 


amended), Sept. 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892), and Sept. 22, 1¢ 


nt to the act of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316). } 
nt to the acts of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316), and 


ant to the acts of Sept. 11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316, as 


159 (Publie Law 86—363). 





Immigration Quotas Established 
for Fourteen New Nations 


White House press release dated September 24 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has signed a proclamation estab- 
lishing annual immigration quotas of 100 each for 
the Republic of Cameroun, which came into exist- 
ence on January 1, 1960, upon the termination of 
the United Nations trusteeship, for the Republic 
of Togo, which was established on April 27, 1960, 
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upon the termination of the United Nations 
trusteeship, and for the new African states of the 
Malagasy Republic, the Central African Republic, ' 


= 


the Republic of Chad, the Republic of Congo ; 
(former Middle Congo), the Republic of 
Dahomey, the Gabon Republic, the Republic of 
Ivory Coast, the Republic of Niger, and the Re- 
public of Upper Volta, all of which were formerly 
autonomous republics within the French Con- 


munity and which were granted independence by ’ 


France within the period of June 26 to August Ii, 
1960. The proclamation signed by the President 
also establishes an annual quota of 100 for the 
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Republic of the Congo, the former Belgian Congo, 
which was granted independence by Belgium on 
June 30, 1960, for the Somali Republic, which 
came into existence on July 1, 1960, by the union 
of the former Italian Trust Territory of Somali- 
Jand and the former British Somaliland, and for 
the Republic of Cyprus, a former British crown 
colony, Which was granted independence by the 
Government of the United Kingdom on August 


16, 1960. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION! 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, each independent 
country, self-governing dominion, mandated territory, and 
territory under the international trusteeship system of 
the United Nations, other than independent countries of 
North, Central, and South America, is entitled to be 
treated as a separate quota area when approved by the 
Secretary of State; and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 201(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General, 
jointly, are required to determine the annual quota of any 
quota area established pursuant to the provisions of 
section 201(a) of the said Act, and to report to the Pres- 
ident the quota of each quota area so determined; and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202(e) of the 
said Act, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, are required to 
revise the quotas, whenever necessary, to provide for 
any political changes requiring a change in the list of 
quota areas; and 

WHEREAS the Republic of Cameroun came into exist- 
ence on January 1, 1960, with the termination of the 
United Nations Trusteeship ; and 

WHEREAS the Republic of Togo was established on 
April 27, 1960, upon the termination of the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship ; and 

WHEREAS the Malagasy Republic, a former Autonomous 
Republic of the French Community, became independent 
on June 26, 1960; and 

Wuereas the Republic of the Congo, the former Bel- 
gian Congo, was granted independence by Belgium on 
June 30, 1960; and 

WueErEAS the Somali Republic came into existence on 
July 1, 1960, by the union of the former Italian Trust 
Territory of Somaliland and the former British Somali- 
land; and 

Whereas the Central African Republic, the Republic 
of Chad, the Republic of Congo (former Middle Congo), 
the Republic of Dahomey, the Gabon Republic, the Re- 
public of Ivory Coast, the Republic of Niger, and the 


_— 


*No. 8372; 25 Fed. Reg. 9283. 


October 24, 1960 


Republic of Upper Volta, previously Autonomous Re- 
publics within the French Community, were granted 
independence by France between August 1 and August 17, 
1960; and 

WHEREAS the Republic of Cyprus, the former British 
Crown Colony of Cyprus, was granted independence by 
the Government of the United Kingdom on August 16, 
1960; and 

WHEREAS the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General have jointly determined 
and reported to me the immigration quotas hereinafter 
set forth: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwigut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the aforesaid 
Act of Congress, do hereby proclaim and make known that 
the annual quotas of the quota areas hereinafter desig- 
nated have been determined in accordance with the law 
to be, and shall be, as follows: 


Quota area Quota 
OE | a ae ae eee ape ae eee ee 100 
Oentral African Republie. _—_ .. - eee 100 
a see Se a ee 100 
Aris one a ee a ee 100 
Congo, enable Of thes... 100 
COR aS ee Se a ee ee Se ee eR yee Pee 100 
TURPIN ses ere BS 8 ee eee 100 
TS RON ee ne St ee eS Rao DN ee 100 
LEG veel O32 | epee a ee a eee eS 100 
MBIASAOS. LODUO NOs nn es een 25 ee ee eee 100 
TERI AS ae cA a Res ent | Dae 2h sh ol 100 
BT an ee Pe 100 
SE SRS ARS Se arse Ee cen ree er eee ae 100 
MTS WON he oe Se el ee, 100 


The establishment of an immigration quota for any 
quota area is solely for the purpose of compliance with 
the pertinent provisions of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act and is not to be considered as having any sig- 
nificance extraneous to such purpose. 

Proclamation No. 3298 of June 8, 1959, entitled ‘“Im- 
migration Quotas,”* is amended by the abolishment of 
the immigration quotas established for Cameroun (trust 
territory, France), Somaliland (trust territory, Italy), 
Togo (trust territory, France), and by the addition of 
the immigration quotas established by this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-third day 
of September in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and eighty-fifth. 

By the President: 
DovuGLas DILLON, 


Acting Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


2 For text, see BULLETIN of July 6, 1959, p. 19. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





U.S. Commends Secretary-General 
on Reply to Soviet Attack 


Following is a statement made on October 3 by 
US. Representative James J. Wadsworth when 
he was asked to comment upon an address by Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold before the U.N. 
General Assembly on that date. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold defended his actions as Secretary-General 
against charges by Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev, who in an address to the General Assembly 
on October 3 asked for the resignation of Mr. 
Hammarskjold and a reorganization of the office 
of the Secretary-General. 


U.S. delegation press release 3518 


Mr. Hammarskjold showed tremendous courage. 
I am sure Mr. Khrushchev was not happy about 
this speech—as was shown by his pounding his 
desk. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement that he will stay 
to the end of his term is a very fine augury for the 
future. 

Modifications proposed by Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Nkrumah,’ which in each case amount to 
government by committee, will not work. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s proposal for a three-man committee 
to run the Organization is the most ludicrous 
thing I have ever heard and if taken seriously 
shows a determination to destroy the United 
Nations. 


Puerto Rico Refutes Charges of U.S. 
Colonialism by Cuba and U.S.S.R. 


U.S. delegation press release 3513 dated September 29 
Following is the text of a letter from Ambassa- 
dor James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, to Ambassador Frederick H. 
Boland, President of the General Assembly, trans- 
mitting a letter and message from Luis Munoz 


*Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, addressed the 
General Assembly on Sept. 23. 
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Marin, Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, to the President of the General Assembly 
and to all members of the United Nations, 


LETTER OF AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1960 


Exceiency: I have the honor to enclose a letter 
in both the English and Spanish languages which 
I have received from the Honorable Luis Muiioz 
Marin, Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, relating to statements made in the General 
Debate concerning Puerto Rico. He has asked 
that I make known to you and to all members of 
the United Nations the views of the Common- 
wealth Government as set forth in a message which 
Governor Mufioz Marin attached to his letter. 

I would be grateful if you would arrange to have 
Governor Mufioz Marin’s letter and _his mes- 
sage circulated to the members of the General 


Assembly. ( 


Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 
James J. WapswortH 
His Excellency 
Mr. Frepertck H. Botanp 
President of the Fifteenth Session 


of the General Assembly. } 


LETTER OF GOVERNOR MUNOZ MARIN 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1960 


CHAIRMAN OF THE UNtITED Srates DELEGATION 
TO THE Unitrep NaTIons 

2 Park Avenue 

New York 16, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: In view of the charges of 


United States colonialism against Puerto Rico , 


raised at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by the Soviet and the Cuban delegations, 
I should appreciate your making known to the 
President of the General Assembly and to all mem- 
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bers of the United Nations the views of the Com- 
monwealth Government which I have included in 
the attached message. 
Sincerely, 
Luis Munoz Marin 


Enclosure 


September 27, 1960 


MessaGE From THE HONORABLE LuIS MuNoz MaRIN, Gov- 
ERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND TO ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In view of the charges of United States colonialism 
against Puerto Rico, raised at the General Assembly of 
the United Nations by the Soviet and Cuban delegations, 
I have the honor of bringing to your attention the follow- 
ing views of the Commonwealth Government. 

The people of Puerto Rico strongly adhere to the demo- 
cratic way of life, based on the respect of minority rights, 
the protection and furtherance of individual freedoms, 
and the effective exercise of the right to vote in free, un- 
hindered elections. There can be no genuine self-deter- 
mination unless these conditions are met. 

Puerto Rico has truly and effectively met them and it 
has freely chosen its present relationship with the United 
States. The people of Puerto Rico are a self-governing 
people freely associated to the United States of America 
on the basis of mutual consent and respect. The policies 
regarding the cultural and economic development of 
Puerto Rico are in the hands of the people of Puerto Rico 
themselves for them to determine according to their best 
interests. 

The United Nations General Assembly, by Resolution of 
November 1953, has solemnly recognized that the people 
of Puerto Rico effectively exercised their right to self-de- 
termination in establishing the Commonwealth as an auto- 
nomous political entity on a mutually agreed association 
with the United States.‘ In further regard to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, the Commonwealth Legisla- 
tive Assembly has approved this very year a law author- 
izing another vote on Puerto Rico’s status whenever 10 
per cent of the electors request it. 

More than 13,000 visitors and trainees from all over 
the world, including thousands from the new states in 
Africa and Asia now represented at the United Nations, 
have seen with their own eyes the social and economic 
achievements of the Commonwealth under free, demo- 
cratie institutions. As an example of Puerto Rico’s great 
forward strides as a Commonwealth, the rate of growth of 
the net Commonwealth income in 1959 was 9.4%, one of 
the highest in the entire world. 

The People of Puerto Rico fully support the United 
Nations as a symbol of a world order, ruled by law and 
the principle of self-determination, and hope that through 
the United Nations a militant campaign for peace is de- 
veloped that would avoid the nuclear extinction of our 
civilization. 

—— 

"For background and text of the resolution, see But- 

LETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 841. 


October 24, 1960 


U.S. Requests Inclusion of Item 
on Africa in U.N. Agenda 


Following is a statement by James J. Wads- 
worth, U.S. Representative, made in the General 
Committee on September 28, together with the teat 
of a letter from Mr. Wadsworth to Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold requesting inclusion of an 
item on Africa in the agenda of the 15th regular 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH 


U.S. delegation press release 3511 

The United States requests inclusion of an addi- 
tional item of an important and urgent character 
entitled “Africa: A United Nations Program for 
Independence and Development.” This request is 
a natural result of the desire of my Government, 
as expressed to the General Assembly by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on September 22,1 to achieve the 
objectives of the United Nations Charter in the 
continent of Africa. 

The United States seeks the inscription of this 
new item in order to encourage constructive de- 
bate and positive results at the 15th session of the 
General Assembly. 

In our view a broad United Nations program 
of assistance is needed urgently, one in which all 
members may participate to the benefit of human 
progress in A frica. 

Proposals for achieving these goals were pre- 
sented, as I say, by President Eisenhower and are 
included in the explanatory memorandum which 
members of this committee will find before them 
in document A/4515. I trust that the committee 
will find it possible to include this in their recom- 
mendation for inscription. 


TEXT OF LETTER 


U.S. delegation press release 3509 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1960 


Dear Mr. Secrerary-GENERAL: On behalf of 
the Government of the United States, I have the 
honor to request inclusion of the following addi- 
tional item of an important and urgent character, 
under Rule 15 of the General Assembly’s Rules of 





1BuLLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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Procedure, in the agenda of the Fifteenth Regu- 
lar Session: 


“Africa: A United Nations Program for Inde- 
pendence and Development”. 


In accordance with Rule 20 of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, an explanatory memorandum is attached 
to this letter. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


JAMES J. WADSWORTH 


ExpLANATORY MEMORANDUM 


In his statement before the General Assembly 
on 22 September, 1960, the President of the United 
States proposed a five-point program for assist- 
ance to the new countries of Africa. United Na- 
tions action is required, the President stated, “be- 
cause the drive of self-determination and of rising 
human aspirations is creating a new world of in- 
dependent nations of Africa, even as it is produc- 
ing a new world of both ferment and of promise 
in all developing areas. An awakening humanity 
in these regions demands as never before that we 
make a renewed attack on poverty, illiteracy and 
disease.” 

The challenges of peace and orderly progress in 
freedom can best be met by the combined efforts of 
the world community operating through the 
United Nations. The United States has already 
made substantial direct contributions to the de- 
velopment of new countries and will continue to 
do so, but the efforts of any one country or group 
of countries are insufficient to raise all the funds, 
provide all the skills and assure the complete im- 
partiality of action required by the new nations. 
It is imperative that the international community 
protect the newly emerging countries of Africa 
from outside pressures that threaten their inde- 
pendence and sovereign rights and that retard 
their development in all fields. 

The new African states which have become 
members of the United Nations at this session as 
well as the others who will be admitted later this 
year and in 1961 have the right to choose their 
own way of life and to determine for themselves 
the course they wish to follow. The United States 
believes that all member states should pledge 
themselves to refrain from intervening in the in- 
ternal affairs of these nations, to refrain from 
generating disputes between them and to desist 
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from all actions designed to intensify or exploit 
present unsettled conditions in the Congo. 

The United Nations should make it clear tha 
it is prepared to assure the security of the ney 
African states and to help them avoid wastefy] 
competition in armaments through appropriate 
machinery, thus helping them to free their re. 
sources for more constructive purposes. As q 
token of willingness to cooperate in such a pro- 
gram, the United States hopes that member states 
will pledge substantial resources to the interna- 
tional program of assistance to the Congo organ- 
ized by the Secretary General. 

United Nations institutions and affiliated or. 
ganizations should help African countries to shape 
their long-term development programs, in order 
to assist in their war against poverty, illiteracy 
and disease. The United Nations Special Fund 
and expanded Technical Assistance Program 
should be increased so that in combination they 
ean reach their annual $100,000,000 goal in 1961, 
The Special Fund’s functions should be expanded 


so that it can assist countries in planning economic | 


development. Similarly, the United Nations 
Operational and Executive Personnel Program for 
making available trained administrators to the 
new countries should be placed on a permanent 
basis. The World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund should be encouraged increasingly to 
provide counsel and timely assistance to the new 
states, as they qualify for aid. 

Inasmuch as national independence is an essen- 


tial step toward the ultimate goal of individual | 


freedom, an expanded all-out United Nations ef- 
fort to assist in educational advancement should 
be undertaken. As part of this effort, the family 
of United Nations organizations in the educational 
field should collaborate with the new African 
states to assist and establish such new or expanded 
programs as they might desire. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica believes that these and similar proposals would, 
if implemented vigorously, go far towards placing 
the independence of the new African states on the 
soundest possible footing. In the words of the 
Charter, a United Nations program for Africa 
would help “to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples ..- 
It would also be a manifestation of “international 
cooperation in solving international problems of 
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an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms forall...” In serving the cause of human 
} progress in dignity and freedom in Africa, the 
[United Nations would be serving the highest as- 
pirations of mankind. 

In order to achieve the foregoing objectives, the 
Tnited States is accordingly submitting an item 
entitled “Africa: A United Nations Program for 
Independence and Development”. 


Federation of Nigeria Admitted 
to U.N. Membership 





nv 


Following are statements made on October 7 
by Secretary Herter in the Security Council and 
by US. Representative Francis O. Wilcox in 
plenary session on the application of the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria for membership in the United 
Nations. 





| 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER 


U.S./U.N. press release 3521 


Since I will be unable to attend the meeting of 
/ the General Assembly this afternoon to partici- 
pate at the ceremonies there which we all 
anticipate with so much pleasure, I asked for the 
privilege of participating in the meeting of the 
Security Council this morning. I could not ask 
fora more pleasant occasion to make my debut than 
) the present one, when we are being asked to recom- 
) mend to the General Assembly that the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria be admitted to United Nations 
membership. The United States endorses this 
recommendation with great pleasure. 

This is perhaps a good time to look briefly at 
the remarkable renaissance which is going on in 
Africa. I feel certain that historians when they 
examine the events of this year will single out as 
the outstanding political fact of the year, if not, 
indeed, of the decade, the remarkable advancement 
of political freedom in Africa. Other events may 
Catse more passing furor, but the achievement of 

a 

‘The Security Council on Oct. 7 unanimously recom- 

mended the admission of the Federation of Nigeria, and 


( ‘¢ i ;, 
nm the same day the General Assembly admitted it by 
acclamation. 


| October 24, 1960 


independence by 16 new African states during the 
first 10 months of 1960 is one of the stirring phe- 
nomena of our days. Today virtually all of west 
Africa is either independent or soon to achieve 
independence. 

The people of Nigeria have won their independ- 
ence, but they have won our warmest admiration 
by the way they have gone about the winning of it. 
They have done it by demonstrating, time and 
again and in many fields, that Nigerians are 
anxious to enjoy the satisfactions of independence 
and fully capable of assuming its responsibilities. 
They have done it also by reaching agreement 
among themselves on the form and structure of 
their federation in one of the most constructive 
acts of statesmanship of the past decade. 

When the green and white Nigerian flag was 
raised at one minute past midnight on October 1, 
it marked the culmination of a process which be- 
gan nearly a century ago. 

During a recent visit to New York a dis- 
tinguished Nigerian said: 

Our country presents a picture of political stability. 
There is no absence of politics, and at times controversy 
runs high, as it does in any free country, but the basic 
factor in our political life is stability. We have not rushed 
unprepared into independence, but we have advanced step 
by step over the years.... 


Through the enlightened policies of Great 
Britain, Nigerians have been trained in ever larger 
numbers for the responsibilities of leadership. 
This policy has been carried out right here at the 
United Nations, where Nigerian officials have for : 
number of years followed United Nations activi- 
ties closely as members of United Kingdom delega- 
tions. Today they are thoroughly familiar with 
the practices and procedures of the United Nations 
and will be able to make an important contribution 
to our work without delay. Already Nigeria has 
agreed to send a battalion to the Congo to join the 
United Nations Force there, which is a signal 
service which we all applaud warmly. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the world has 
watched Nigeria’s progress toward independence 
with unparalleled attention. Certainly few recent 
events have so captured the imagination of the 
American people. This, I believe, is due to a num- 
ber of related reasons. 

First, Nigeria is the most populous country on 
the African Continent, containing about 15 per- 
cent of Africa’s total population. 
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Secondly, Nigeria, with its great size and diver- 
sity, has become a functioning federation. To 
operate a federal structure effectively, as our 170 
years of experience with this system of govern- 
ment shows, requires a willingness to accept diver- 
sity and to cultivate a spirit of accommodation 
and conciliation. Nigerians have already abun- 
dantly demonstrated these qualities. They have 
adopted a course of freedom and equality for all 
ethnic groups. This, we believe, is the real road to 
lasting national unity. 

Thirdly, Nigeria has all the muscle and sinew 
required for great economic expansion. ‘Not only 
does it possess great natural resources, but its 
people are hard working. Moreover, its Govern- 
ment, with its kind of experience and dedicated 
officers, can be expected to follow wise economic 
policies. With these essential ingredients for eco- 
nomic development, and with the assistance of the 
United Nations and of its friends—among whom 
the United States is proud to count itself—eco- 
nomic advancement can be confidently expected. 

Nigeria will face serious challenges in the de- 
velopment of its new state. We believe, however, 
that Nigeria has the men, the resources, and the 
will to succeed. 

But Nigeria can accomplish more than national 
fulfillment, important though this is. It has a 
role to play in Africa as well. It enters upon in- 
dependent life at a time when the African Conti- 
nent is alive to the needs for closer cooperation 
and searching for the proper forms to express it. 
Nigeria, with its unity formed from diversity and 
its dedication to freedom, can do much to point the 
proper way toward a wider unity. 

We have with us today Nigeria’s Federal Prime 
Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
and the members of his delegation. He has im- 
pressed all who have met him with his wisdom and 
political realism. On many occasions he has given 
generously of his time to Americans visiting his 
country, and therefore I am particularly pleased 
to welcome him to these shores. 

Mr. President, the United States will vote with 
great satisfaction for the resolution * submitted by 
the United Kingdom, Tunisia, and Ceylon recom- 
mending that the Federation of Nigeria be admit- 
ted to membership in the United Nations. 


* U.N. doe. 8/4548. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. WILCOX 


U.S. delegation press release 3522 


This morning in the Security Council Secretary 


of State Herter spoke at some length about the { 


reasons why the United States considers this such 
an auspicious day. It is Nigeria’s day at the 
United Nations, and there could not be very many 
better reasons for joy than that. 

But as Secretary Herter said this morning, 
we believe Nigeria’s day here gives us also 
the occasion to contemplate the truly remark- 
able renaissance that is going on in all of Africa 
and to applaud the vital forces of liberty and 
national dignity which are reaching floodtide 
there. 

Indeed, I would go so far as to say that the 
rapid advance of political freedom in Africa con- 
stitutes one of the most important developments of 
the 20th century. Never before in history have 
so many independent states emerged upon the 
world scene in such a short period of time. 

We in the United States cannot help but be pro- 
foundly moved by these developments. Many mil- 
lions of our citizens have their racial origins in 
Africa. The United States itself is a young cou- 
try. We know from intimate experience what it 
means to forge a nation from a population of di- 
verse origin and experience. We know also from 
firsthand experience of the exhilaration which 
can come from hard work and cooperative effort 
which newly won independence can inspire. 

Nigeria begins its national life with many ad- 
vantages and with many friends. We have just 
heard warm speeches of welcome from Nigeria’ 
partners in the Commonwealth. 

The United States salutes the United Kingdom 
and the other members of the Commonwealth on 
this day when the newest member enters the 
United Nations. But most of all, Mr. President, 
we bid a warm and cordial welcome to Nigeria, 
its people, and its leaders. We look forward to: 
valuable and cooperative association with Nigeria 
in the important work of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, in our country we have watched 
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Nigeria progress toward independence with great 
attention and admiration. We extend our hearty 


out 


congratulations and our sincere best wishes to the pe 


Government and people of that great land for con- 
tinued progress in the years that lie ahead. 
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The 1960 United Nations Conference on Tin 


by C. W. Nichols 


The 1960 United Nations Conference on Tin 
met at the headquarters of the United Nations, at 
New York, from May 23 to June 24. It was the 
third negotiation to be convened under the auspi- 
ces of the U.N. for the purpose of establishing an 
intergovernmental agreement to regulate interna- 
tional trade in tin. 

The other two negotiating conferences had been 
arranged at the request of the International Tin 
Study Group, which had the world tin situation 
under very active review during the years 1947- 
53.1 The members of the Study Group were gov- 
ernmments of countries which were substantially 
interested in the production or consumption of 
tin. 

The first of these conferences, held in 1950, was 
unable to reach an agreement. The second was 
held late in 1953 and established the text of an 
agreement which was opened for signature on be- 
half of governments as of March 1, 1954.2 This is 
the existing International Tin Agreement, which 
entered into force on July 1, 1956, and is scheduled 
to expire on June 30, 1961. 

The present agreement is administered by the 
International Tin Council, in which all govern- 
ments participating in the agreement are repre- 
sented. The Council gave consideration during 
the years 1958 and 1959 to the need for a continu- 
ing program of international control and decided 
that the present agreement should be succeeded by 
asecond agreement, which should take effect with- 
out any lapse or interval. 

The Council thereupon requested the United Na- 





*For an article by Mr. Nichols on the Study Group, see 
BULLETIN of May 18, 1953, p. 724. 

*For an article by Mr. Nichols on the 1953 Conference, 
See ibid., Feb. 15, 1954, p. 239. 
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tions to convene a conference for the consideration 
of a second agreement. The Secretary-General of 
the U.N., on the advice of the Interim Coordinat- 
ing Committee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements, extended invitations to governments 
and circulated, as a basis for discussions at the 
Conference, the draft of a new agreement which 
had been prepared by a technical committee of 
the International Tin Council. 

The world market for tin had, of course, known 
international control arrangements of various 
kinds from time to time long before the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. The earliest of those 
were negotiated and administered by private com- 
panies without the official participation of govern- 
ments. Later arrangements were official in char- 
acter and had as participants the governments of 
countries which accounted for the bulk of world 
production and exports. 

Governments of consuming countries, as well as 
those of producing countries, participated in the 
administration of programs for international al- 
location of tin during World War IT and the early 
postwar period. 

During the decade of the 1940’s there came to 
be general acceptance of the principle that interna- 
tional commodity control arrangements should be 
open to the governments of countries having a 
substantial interest in consumption or trade as 
well as those which are principally interested in 
production. 





e Mr. Nichols is Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economie Affairs. 
He was the observer for the United States 
at the 1960 U.N. Conference on Tin. 
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The institutional arrangements and methods of 
operation have changed very greatly, but some 
of the interests involved and the general objec- 
tives of present controls have much in common 
with the earlier international schemes for tin. 

Tin is produced principally in underdeveloped 
countries; revenues derived from its sale are very 
important to several of them. World consump- 
tion of tin has experienced less growth than that of 
other raw materials. World production of tin is 
largely concentrated in a few countries which have 
small consumption but export the bulk of their 
output. Neither production nor consumption re- 
sponds readily to a modest change in price. In 
the absence of regulation, the market for tin has 
been subject to extreme price fluctuations and these 
have sometimes had very adverse effects not only 
in producing countries but also in consuming 
countries. 


Problems of International Control 

All of the international tin arrangements have 
sought to reduce the tendency of the tin market 
toward excessive instability of price. While the 
need for greater stability has not been widely chal- 
lenged, there have been differences of opinion con- 
cerning the best means to that end, and these 
questions continue to be subject to debate. 

There is danger that controls which are under- 
taken for the purpose of price stabilization may 
inhibit increased productivity and place undue 
restriction on the development of more economical 
production. The significant effects on prices 
might not be limited to the smoothing of extreme 
swings. There is some concern and some evidence 
that price stabilization programs raise the aver- 
age price over a representative period of time. 
The maintenance of high prices could put an un- 
reasonable burden on consumers and jeopardize 
the longer term interests of efficient producers in 
an expansion of consumption. 

These reservations concerning the various kinds 
of international controls which have been applied 
to tin raise questions which are difficult to resolve. 

Consideration must be given to the vulnerability 
of underdeveloped countries to short-term fluctua- 
tions of commodity prices. These are character- 
istically more extreme than would be necessary 
to warn producers and consumers of the future 
needs of the market. The countries which are 
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the principal producers of tin have a clear need 
for more income and capital. Tin is consumed 
principally in industrialized countries which haye 
achieved a level of income that is generally higher 
than that of the producing countries and is not 
heavily dependent on the price of tin. 

Most proponents of the tin agreement insist 
that it is not the intention or the desire to raise 
the level of the market price, on the average, 
over a period of time. However, it appears that 
this has been the effect and that this is the pros- 
pect under a continuation of such regulation. The 
revenues derived from the export of tin seem 
to be higher in the short and medium term, at 
the expense of consumers, than would otherwise 
be the case. The longer term effects are less clear, 
These will depend upon the impact of the controls 
themselves upon the future volume of consump- 
tion, the trend of prospecting and development, 
and other circumstances which are not readily 
predictable. 

The apparent short-run advantage which the 
agreement offers to the producing countries is, 
within limits, considered by some to be a justi- 
fiable form of international cooperation in view 
of the broad international interest in the economic 
progress of those countries. Others emphasize, 
however, that much of the additional payments 
exacted from consumers of tin by the operation of 
the agreement does not get back to projects and 
programs of economic development which have 
broad national interest in the producing countries 
and which constitute the subject of particular in- 
ternational concern. It would seem likely that 
only a part of the special addition to export rev- 
enues which accrues from the operation of the 
agreement gets back to basic economic develop- 
ment, and that part might be seen to be relatively 
small if it were possible to trace all of the trans- 
fers and alternatives. 

Some opinion, of course, takes direct issue with 
the basic proposition that an international con- 
modity control agreement should not raise the 
average price, contending instead that the cir- 
cumstances under which tin and other primary 
commodities are produced and marketed tend—i 
the absence of regulatory machinery—toward per- 
sistent deterioration in the economic position of 
primary-product producers and an inequitable re- 
lationship to manufacturing industries and the 
prices of fabricated goods. 
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Basic Elements of Second Agreement 


Invitations to the Tin Conference of 1960 were 
sent to all governments which are members of the 
United Nations, the Interim Commission for the 
International Trade Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the U.N., and the 
International Tin Council. Twenty-three gov- 
ernments were represented by delegates. Ob- 
servers were present to represent 12 other gov- 
ernments and 4 international organizations. 

The United States had participated in the ne- 
gotiations of 1950 and 1953 but was represented 
in the 1960 conference by an observer, since this 
Government was not participating in the exist- 
ing agreement and did not expect to become a sig- 
natory to the second agreement. 

The new agreement which was prepared by this 
Conference is similar in its basic elements to the 
present control program. 

The proposed second agreement provides for a 
price range and seeks to prevent excessive fluctua- 
tions by attempting to keep the price of tin on the 
London Metal Exchange within the limits of this 
range as established by the agreement or subse- 
quently revised by the Council. The stabilization 
objectives are sought partly through the opera- 
tion of a buffer stock but principally through the 
authority of the Council to establish quantitative 
restrictions on exports from producing countries 
which participate in the agreement. The Council 
is also empowered to make recommendations to 
participating countries in the event of a tin 
shortage. 





* Delegates attended for all of the producing countries in 
the present agreement (Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaya, Nigeria, and Thai- 
land) and for the following countries which participate 
in this agreement as consumers: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, India, Italy, Korea, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. Dele- 
gates also attended for five countries which do not par- 
ticipate in the present agreement: the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Guinea, Japan, Mexico, and the United 
Arab Republic. 

Israel, a participant in the present agreement, was not 
represented at the Conference; Austria, also a partici- 
pant, was represented by an observer, Observers were 
also present for Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Norway, Peru, Rumania, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United 
States, Venezuela, Viet-Nam, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and the International Monetary Fund. 
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Many consuming interests have considered that 
the midpoint of the price range in the present 
agreement is above the average price which might 
reasonably be expected to materialize over a rep- 
resentative period of time in the absence of con- 
trols. They notice that the supply of tin on the 
world market has been restricted by the continua- 
tion of export quotas under the agreement even 
when demand was at levels generally considered to 
be normal or above. Their viewpoint is in con- 
flict, of course, with the desire of some producing 
interests that the agreement should have a target 
price range even higher than it has at present. 

The Conference decided that the initial prices in 
the second agreement will be £730-£880 sterling 
per long ton (9114¢-$1.10 per pound), unless other 
prices are in force at the date of the termination 
of the first agreement, in which case these other 
prices would be substituted. The “ceiling” of 
£880 sterling, therefore, continues for the present 
as it was negotiated in 1953. The “floor” price of 
£640 sterling which was negotiated originally in 
the first agreement was raised to £730 sterling by 
vote of the International Tin Council in 1957. 


Enlarged Powers of Council 

The specific provisions of the second agreement 
differ in numerous aspects from those in the first 
agreement. 

The Council is given considerably greater dis- 
cretion. It will be authorized to change the three 
sectors which subdivide the price range for pur- 
poses of buffer-stock operations. The Council 
will also be authorized to suspend buffer-stock op- 
erations. The additional flexibility of the second 
agreement includes other new authorities for the 
Council, such as power to reduce the quantity of 
metal which the buffer stock must hold as a prerea- 
uisite for the control of exports, to borrow funds 
for buffer stock operations, and to pledge assets 
of the buffer stock for such loans. 

The enlarged powers of the Council will also in- 
clude new authorities for temporary reallocation 
(with the consent of the countries concerned) of 
the shares which producing countries have in the 
total of permissible exports; for extension of the 
duration of the agreement for a period or periods 
up to 1 additional year beyond 5 years; and for 
the determination of the length of time, up to 1 
year, during which the second agreement may be 
provisionally in force on the basis of notifications 
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by governments of their intention to accept and 
in the absence of the specified minimum number 
of completed formal acceptances. 

The size of the buffer stock will be reduced from 
the 25,000 tons specified in the first agreement to 
20,000 tons in the second agreement. This reduces 
more or less proportionately the capacity of that 
stock to safeguard consumers against the danger 
that export restrictions established on the basis of 
estimates of future demand might prove in fact to 
be overly severe in relation to actual demand. 
Safeguards for consumer interests are also weak- 
ened by the reduction from 10,000 tons to 5,000 
tons in the amount of metal which must be held in 
the buffer stock as a precondition for the estab- 
lishment of export controls after a period in which 
controls are not in effect. 

Bolivia and Indonesia would start the second 
agreement with somewhat smaller shares of the 
total permissible exports than they had at the 
outset of the first agreement. The percentages 
of both countries had already been reduced, and 
the percentages of other exporting countries in- 
creased, by decisions taken in the administration 
of the first agreement. The initial percentages of 
the respective producing countries under the sec- 
ond agreement would not be changed very much 
from the actual percentages which they have in 
1960-61, the final year of the present agreement. 

The second agreement eliminates the obligation 
which was placed on the Council by the first 
agreement to consider annually a limited reallo- 
cation of producing countries’ percentages with 
a view toward providing relatively increasing op- 
portunities for more effective suppliers. The sec- 
ond agreement substitutes new provisions under 
which a redetermination of these percentages will 
be made from time to time in proportion to the 
actual production of the countries concerned in 
periods of four or more consecutive quarters dur- 
ing which exports are not controlled. No rede- 
termination would occur if exports were controlled 
in parts of each period of 12 consecutive months. 
The effects might be similar to those of the origi- 
nal provision, but the new provision might also 
encourage some producing countries to associate 
themselves with consuming countries in allowing 
periods of freedom in relatively balanced market 
situations, thereby reducing any danger that the 
Council might be unduly reluctant to remove ex- 
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port restrictions completely except in an unusually 
strong market. 

The second agreement will be open for signature 
at London from September 1, 1960, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, by governments which were repre- 
sented at the Conference this year. The agree. 
ment will enter into force on July 1, 1961, if a suffi- 
cient number of signatory governments accept or 
ratify to meet the minimum requirements of nine 
consuming countries and six producing countries 
entitled to specified numbers of votes in the new 
Council. 

If the original entry into force is provisional, 
by virtue of being based on notifications of in- 
tention rather than on completed acceptances, 
additional ratifications or acceptances will bring 
the agreement definitively into force within a year 
after July 1, 1961, if they are sufficient to reach 
the required minimum of formal acceptances. If 
there are not enough acceptances, the agreement 
will terminate not later than June 30, 1962. 

Assuming that the agreement enters definitively 
into force, its duration, except in certain specified 
special circumstances, would be 5 years, during 
which period accession would be open to any gov- 
ernment with the consent of, and upon conditions 
to be determined by, the Council. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


11th Session of the UNESCO General Conference 


The Department of State announced on Septem- | 


ber 26 (press release 559) that President Eisen- 
hower had on that day appointed the following 
persons to be U.S. representatives to the 11th 
session of the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), to be held at Paris from 
November 14 to December 13, 1960: 


Robert H. Thayer, chairman, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Coordination of International 
Educational and Cultural Relations 

William S. Dix, vice chairman, librarian of Princeton 
University and chairman of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO 

Bertha S. Adkins, Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Horace E. Henderson, former Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs 

George N. Shuster, U.S member of UNESCO Executive 
Board 
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In addition to two congressional advisers, who 
will be designated, the principal adviser to the 
U.S. delegation will be Henry J. Kellermann, U.S. 
Permanent Representative to UNESCO in Paris. 

Other members of the U.S. delegation will 


include: 


Advisers 
Frederick H. Burkhardt, president, American Council of 

Learned Societies 
Alfred De Grazia, chairman, Institute of Applied Social 

Science Research, New York University 
Frank England, Office of International Conferences, 

Department of State 
Magdalen Flexner, American Embassy, Paris 
Harry Goldberg, International Affairs Department, AFL- 

cIO 
James F. Hughes, American Embassy, Paris 
Frank Maria, labor-management consultant, 

Mass. 

L. Arthur Minnich, Jr., director, secretariat of the U.S. 

National Commission for UNESCO 
John H. Moore, Office of International Administration, 

Department of State 
BE. Frederic Morrow, administrative officer (special proj- 

ects), Executive Office of the President 
Joseph B. Platt, president, Harvey Mudd College 
Wilbur L. Schramm, director, Institute of Communica- 

tions Research, Stanford University 
James Simsarian, Office of International Economic and 

Social Affairs, Department of State 
Fredericka M. Tandler, Office of Education, Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Andy G. Wilkison, secretariat of the U.S. National Com- 

mission for UNESCO 
William B. Young, Office of International Conferences, 

Department of State 

The General Conference is UNESCO’s govern- 
ing body. It consists of delegates from each of 
the 82-member states and meets once every 2 years 
to study and adopt the program and budget and 
to decide on major policy issues. An Executive 
Board, elected by the General Conference, super- 
vises the execution of the program between ses- 
sions of the General Conference. 

For the 1961-62 biennium, the Director General, 
Vittorino Veronese, has presented a program call- 
ing for an appropriation from member states of 
approximately $29 million, about a 13.5 percent 
increase over 1959-60. 

UNESCO proposes during 1961-62 to concen- 
trate its efforts and resources on those activities 
which will contribute optimum results to the 
advancement of peace and international under- 
standing. These activities include the continuing 
campaign to eradicate illiteracy, to encourage 
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scientific cooperation, particularly in arid-zones 
research and oceanography, to develop mass-media 
techniques in the emerging nations, and to en- 
courage appreciation of the cultures of all mem- 
ber states. In this field UNESCO is spearheading 
an international campaign to preserve the historic 
sites and monuments of the Nubia, an area which 
will be flooded when the Aswan Dam is con- 
structed. 

In the deliberations of the General Conference 
at Paris in November, special consideration will 
be given to the urgent need for larger educational 
facilities in Asia, the Near East, and Africa. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force July 
29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 

Ratification deposited: Colombia, September 30, 1960. 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic with annexes, and protocol con- 
cerning countries or territories at present occupied. 
Done at Geneva September 19, 1949. Entered into force 
March 26, 1952. TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Chile, August 10, 1960. 

Customs convention on the temporary importation of pri- 
vate road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Entered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 39438. 
Extension to: British Honduras, September 12, 1960. 


~ 


Patents 


Agreement for the mutual safeguarding of secrecy of in- 
ventions relating to defense and for which applications 
for patents have been made. Done at Paris September 
21, 1960. Enters into force 30 days after deposit of 
second instrument of ratification or approval. 
Signatures: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Fed- 

eral Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, and United States, September 21, 1960. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail, with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 


* Excluding annex 1 from application of convention. 
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Ratification deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 
August 30, 1960. 


Telecommunications 

Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 
Notification of approval: Poland, August 22, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 

Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Government of the Polish People’s Republic. Done at 
Tokyo November 9, 1959.’ 

Signature (subject to ratification) : Ghana, August 19, 
1960. 

Procés-verbal further extending the validity of the decla- 
ration extending the standstill provisions of article 
XVI:4 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(TIAS 4345). Done at Tokyo November 19, 1959.’ 
Signatures: Austria and Finland, November 19, 1959; 

3elgium (subject to ratification), February 24, 1960; 
Denmark, February 25, 1960; France, March 9, 1960 ; 
Norway, March 14, 1960; Luxembourg, April 12, 1960; 
Japan, April 26, 1960; Netherlands, May 12, 1960; 
Turkey, July 7, 1960; United States (with a state- 
ment), August 2, 1960. 

Declaration confirming signature: Belgium, April 5, 

1960. 


Whaling 
International whaling convention and schedule of whal- 
ing regulations. Signed at Washington December 2, 
1946. Entered into force November 10, 1948. TIAS 
1849. 
Adherence deposited (with a 
September 23, 1960. 


statement) : Norway, 


BILATERAL 


Ceylon 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Colombo September 
30, 1960. Entered into force September 30, 1960. 


France 

Amendment to agreement of June 19, 1956, as amended 
(TIAS 3689, 3883, and 4318), for cooperation concerning 
the civil uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington 
September 30, 1960. Enters into force on the day each 
Government receives from the other written notification 
that it has complied with all statutory and constitu- 
tional requirements. 


israel 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation of income 
and for the encouragement of international trade and 
investment. Signed at Washington September 30, 1960. 
Enters into force upon exchange of instruments of 
ratification. 

Liberia 

Agreement relating to investment guaranties authorized 
by section 413(b)(4) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Monrovia September 6 
and 12, 1960. Entered into force September 12, 1960. 


* Not in force. 
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Luxembourg 

Agreement amending the memorandum of understanding 
of July 7, 1954 (TIAS 3029), relating to the disposal of 
redistributable and excess property furnished in connec. 
tion with the mutual defense assistance program. ff. 
fected by exchange of notes at Luxembourg March 4 
and June 10, 1960. Entered into force June 10, 1960, 


Norway 


Agreement amending the agreement of February 13, 1960, 
relating to a weapons production program. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Oslo April 26 and September 
16, 1960. 

Pakistan 

Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of April 11, 1960 (TIAS 4470). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Karachi September 23, 1960. En- 
tered into force September 23, 1960. 





Correction 


BULLETIN of October 3, 1960, p. 531, 18th line of text 
of second statement of September 17: The sentence 
should read, “This negative policy has been emphasized 
continually in Soviet action outside the United Nations 
and in attacks on all aspects of the United Nations 
program.” 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 3-9 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to October 3 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 543 of Septem- 
ber 15, 558 and 559 of September 26, 562 of Sep- 
tember 27, and 572 of September 30. 


No. Date Subject 

578 10/3 Aviation talks with India. 

*579 10/3 Cultural exchange (Republic of the 
Congo). 

580 10/5 Meeting of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. 

*581 10/4 Thayer: “The Growing Role of Cul- 
tural Exchange in International Re- 
lations.” 

582 10/4 Thayer: “Does Higher Education Have 
Obligations in Relation to Politi- 
cal Objectives Abroad?” 

5838 10/5 Aide memoire to Venezuela on Do- 
minican sugar purchases. 

584 10/6 Union of South Africa credentials (re- 
write). 

*585 10/6 Cultural exchange. 

7586 10/8 Merchant: Paderewski “Champion of 
Liberty” stamp. 

587 10/7 Bohlen: El Paso City Council Advisory 
Committee. 

588 10/8 Development Assistance Group com- 
munique. 

589 10/8 Buzzing of U.S. submarine by Cuba. 

* Not printed. 

+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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